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NEWS OF THE WEEK. | 


—— > -- 

HERE is little to report from Algeciras. Private negotia- 
T tions having shown an irreconcilable difference between 
France and Germany, it only remained to discuss the question 
publicly, and call the attention of the Conference to the dis- 
agreement. The question of the State bank was dealt with in 
Committee during the early part of the week, and the three 
schemes—those of France and Germany, and a brand-new one 
suddenly presented on behalf of Morocco, and bearing signs of 
German authorship—were examined. The Committee recog- 
nised the preferential rights of France in virtue of the 
Morocco Loan of 1904, and proposed a Council of Administra- 
tion meeting in some European capital, to whom an appeal 
would lie in disputed matters. Whatever the finding of the 
Committee, it is, of course, open to Germany to reject it; but 
for some reason a more optimistic view on the settlement of 
the bank question seems to be now in favour. The police 
question will come on formally for discussion on Monday next. 











The news of the outbreak in Northern Nigeria, in which 
three British officers lost their lives, is unfortunately con- 
firmed by a telegram from Sir Frederick Lugard, dated 
February 23rd. Major Burdon, the Resident in Sokoto, 
reports that the garrison is safe, and that the local chiefs are 
co-operating loyally in suppressing the rising. Information 
is still very scanty, but the cause seems to have been a move- 
ment of fanaticism from the north, which involved also certain 
disturbances in French territory. A force has been de- 
spatched from Lagos by the Governor of Southern Nigeria, 
which will relieve the forces at Lokoja and Zungeru for 
active service. So far there seems no danger of the movement 
spreading, but the incident shows by what a slender chain we 
hold our vast Nigerian territory. The small and isolated out- 
posts of Englishmen are absolutely dependent upon the 
loyalty of the surrounding natives, and any relieving expedi- 
tion from the south must take weeks to arrive. No great 
territory, we suppose, was ever administered so far from a 
base, for the Niger is a doubtful channel of transport, and as 
yet there are no through railways. Happily it is a risk which 
our people are only too ready to face, and in the main their 
daring is amply justified by results. 





On Wednesday news was pub lish ed of a serious outbreak of 
anti-foreign feeling in China. At Nan-chang-fu last Sunday 
six French Roman Catholic priests were murdered by the 
mob, and an English missionary, Mr. Kingham, his wife 








and child shared the same fate. The Cathedral and the 
Roman Catholic mission were burned, and some Protestant 
buildings. The cause of the outbreak appears to have 
been a quarrel between the Roman Catholics and the 
Chinese Magistrate, the former having interfered in local 
politics for the protection of their native converts. The 
English missionaries had no part in the quarrel, and suffered 
from the anti-foreign fury of the mob which had been roused 
by their colleagues. The Chinese Government has expressed 
its deepest regret at the occurrence, for which it seems to 
have been in no way responsible, all its efforts for the moment 
being directed to keeping on good terms with the foreign 
population. But the incident shows the deep-seated hostility 
of which the American boycott and the Shanghai riots were 
other proofs. The French Roman Catholic missions in China 
have always tended to be a centre of disturbance, owing to 
their extravagant claims to the protection of their converts 
and their political activity. Missionary work on these terms 
becomes a dangerous and unauthorised form of political 
exploitation. 


President Roosevelt has addressed to Mr. Taft, the American 
Secretary for War, a letter on the character and achievements of 
Admiral Togo, with a view of enforcing the lesson of efficiency 
in the Army and Navy. The letter has been published as a 
general Army Order. The President insists upon the perfec- 
tion of individual character and training if good armies and 
navies are to be created. He quotes Togo’s address on the 
conclusion of war as the true fighting man’s creed. Battles 
were won only by a serious preparation in peace,—a prepara- 
tion not only of weapons and materials, but of character. 
Men were unfit to conquer in war unless in peace they kept 
their minds and bodies active, and their spirit keen, and omitted 
no detail of preparation which forethought could devise. This 
was Japan’s lesson to the world, and it was this spirit which bad 
made Togo “one of the great sea-fighters of all time.” “If 
in peace men abandon themselves to ease and sloth, when at 
war they will go down before rivals less self-indulgent.” The 
President’s wise and inspiring words are not less applicable to 
the British public than to the American. They will, we trust, 
be taken to heart by the whole Anglo-Saxon race,—by all, that 
is, who speak the English tongue. 








In the Lords on Monday Lord Milner opened a long debate 
on the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies with an im- 
pressive but pessimistic speech. In particular, he dwelt 
on the danger involved in the immediate grant of responsible 
government to the Orange River Colony, where, although 
the process of reconciliation had been as rapid as could 
be expected, not only did no affection. for the British 
Empire exist, but almost every man of influence amongst 
the Boers had from the very outset devoted himself to 
thwarting the policy of reconciliation, and keeping alive 
the bitterest memories of the war. With such an element as 
the majority of the first elected Parliament, and with the 
prospect that the very hand which drafted the ultimatum of 
October, 1899, may within a year be drafting Ministers’ 
Minutes for submission to a British Governor who would 
have no option but to obey them, what security could there 
be for British officials, settlers, or teachers? As regards 
Chinese labour, he frankly confessed that he and the majority 
of the white population of the Transvaal had been originally 
opposed to it. But they had been converted by the facts, 
by the supreme economic necessity for the policy. In view 
of the excellence of the purpose and the willingness of the 
Chinese to come, it was tyranny on the part of the people 
of this country to prevent the Transvaal and the Chinese from 
entering into this arrangement, and tyranny was immoral. 
It was not that the British workman could not do the work, 
but the mines could not afford the wages which he would 
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rightly require. In conclusion, Lord Milner said he attached 
much mere importance to the general prosperity of the 
Transvaal than to this or that electoral system, provided 
it was not grossly unfair. 


Lord Harris, who dealt at length with the slavery question, 
sought to discredit Mr. Creswell’s evidence by describing 
him as a man with a grievance and with a bee in his 
bonnet,—a double insinuation of a most unjust and un- 
worthy kind. Lord Elgin, in a singularly moderate reply, 
bore testimony to Lord Milner’s courage and devotion in a time 
of special anxiety. Lord Elgin declined to take responsibility 
for the use of the term “slavery,” which he greatly regretted, 
as tending to raise the suspicion that the two parties differed 
on the question of slavery. But he denied that the terms of 
the Ordinance were consistent with the rights and liberty 
of free men, and pointed out that there had been irregularities, 
especially in regard to flogging, which Lord Selborne had 
admitted, and which had now been guarded against. In regard 
to the future, if the people of the Transvaal under responsible 
government decided to continue the system of the Ordinance 
with the knowledge that this country would object, it would 
be the bounden duty of the Government to endeavour to 
adjust conditions satisfactory to both parties, but also not 
to shrink from advising the King to exercise his right of veto 
to secure that freedom in every part of his Empire should 
not be infringed. The Orange River Colony had already 
possessed self-government and conducted it with no small 
success, while in the Transvaal there was a unanimous 
demand for responsible government. He concluded by re- 
minding the House that a similar grant had been advocated 
and put in force by his own grandfather and father—Lord 
Durham and Lord Elgin—and had resulted in the prosperous 
and loyal Dominion of Canada. 


The debate was continued on Tuesday by Lord Burghelere, 
who pointed out that there was no difference of principle 
between the Government and Lord Milner in regard to self- 
government in the new Colonies. Where they differed was in 
regard to the time at which the grant should be made. Lord 
Roberts supported Lord Milner, on the ground that the pro- 
posed changes would encourage disaffection and inflict serious 
disabilities on the British loyalists. Lord Portsmouth having 
quoted the Blue-books as showing that the coolies had been 
subjected to illegal punishments, Lord Milner at once 
admitted that he accepted full responsibility for sanctioning 
the infliction of corporal punishment in certain cases, a course 
which he subsequently considered to have been wrong, as it 
opened the door to abuses, The Lord Chancellor in a vigorous 
speech condemned Lord Milner’s policy as the greatest of all 
the series of blunders which had marked our relations with 
South Africa, and repudiated his assumption that those who 
differed from his views were enemies of their country. He 
trusted that, unless absolutely convinced that the Govern- 
ment wished to injure their fellow-countrymen in South 
Africa, the Lords would think twice before encouraging in 
the Transvaal and South Africa the idea that they were 
enemies of the men of their own blood. Lord Lansdowne made 
a conciliatory speech, emphasising the points of agreement 
between the parties, and reserving judgment on the Govern- 
ment’s proposals until he had seen them. 


The debate on the Chinese labour amendment in the 
Commons ended on Friday week. Lord Percy taunted the 
Government with disregarding the mandate to abolish Chinese 
labour given them at the Election; and Mr. Chamberlain, to 
illustrate their vacillation, asserted, on the strength of informa- 
tion the source of which he refused to disclose, that before 
arriving at a decision the Government had consulted the 
Rand magnates in London, who were quite satisfied with 
the chief changes proposed. This assertion, we may add, was 
flatly contradicted by the Premier. The most important 
speech of the evening was that of Mr. Asquith, who noted 
that the Transvaal Convention of 1881 had declared that no 
slavery, or apprenticeship partaking of that character, would 
be tolerated in the Transvaal; and asked whether it could be 
supposed, if Mr. Kriiger had introduced indentured coolie 
labour, that Lord Milner and Mr. Chamberlain would not 
have opposed it as coming under the second category. The 
Government could not take a wet sponge and wipe the whole 
thing from the slate—by deporting the coolies en masse—but 





must act with caution and prudence. He hed conemied 
provide for the repatriation of coolies out of Imperial funds 
so that all taint of compulsion might be removed; anq a 
regarded the future, the Government intended to secure that 
the Transvaal Legislature should have absolute power to 
determine whether Chinamen should be allowed to labour 
in the country; but if it should legislate as to the coy. 
ditions under which the labour should be carried on, such 
legislation should be reserved for consideration by his 
Majesty’s Government, not only by the inherent rights 
vested in the Crown, but by express instructions to the 
Governor. Any legislation corresponding to the existing 
Ordinance, and inconsistent with the best British traditions 
would unquestionably be vetoed. The amendment wn 
ultimately rejected by 416 votes to 91. 


Sir Edward Grey made a statement in the Commons on 
Monday with regard to the answering of questions dealing 
with foreign affairs. He admitted that it required awn 
adjustment and indulgence on the part of the House to enable 
him to combine with attendance in the House the work of tie 
Foreign Office. But he had never felt that it was in the 
interests of the House itself to assent to the doctrine that it 
was impossible for the Foreign Minister to be a Member of 
the House of Commons. Under the arrangement now pro. 
posed he undertook always to be in the House when any 
foreign question was being discussed. As regards questions, 
he asked the House to accept an arrangement by which he 
should be present on two days in the week—Tuesday and Thurs. 
day—while on Monday and Wednesday questions would be 
answered by the Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Govern. 
ment Board (Mr. Runciman). He was quite willing to revert 
to the original practice—largely modified by the late Govern. 
ment—of not restricting supplementary questions so far as 
he himself was concerned; but he begged the House to bear 
in mind that a certain risk attached to supplementary answers, 
which were received abroad without full understanding of the 
circumstances in which they were given, but were “ scrutinised 
as considered statements with a deliberate intention bebind 
them.” Sir Edward Grey's statement was favourably received, 
and he is to be congratulated on the choice of his understudy, 
for Mr. Runciman has already commended himself to both 
sides of the House by his ability and moderation. 


The debate on the Address was continued on Monday. 
An amendment condemning the partition of Bengal was 
moved by Mr. Herbert Roberts and supported by several 
Liberal Members. Mr. Morley in his reply declined to 
accept the view that the movement for partition had 
arisen from political motives on the one hand, or that 
the agitation against it was machine-made on the other. 
It must, however, be now regarded as a settled question, 
but he assured the House that the policy of the Govern- 
ment would be Liberal in the widest and non-party sense. 
Mr. Claude Hay, who moved an amendment regretting that 
no remedy for unemployment had been proposed in the King’s 
Speech, made a personal attack on Mr. John Burns for taking 
£2,000 a year in order that he might not be a “ blackleg,” and 
drew down on himself a well-merited rebuke from Mr. G. H. 
Roberts. The Labour Members, he observed, were vitally 
interested in the unemployed question, but had no intention 
of allowing it to be made a peg on which to hang the Fiscal 
question. He thought it bad policy to exploit the misfortunes 
and sufferings of the masses in order to make possible a 
vindictive attack on a gentleman who, though coming from 
the labouring classes, had shown sufficient ability to secure a 
seat in the Cabinet. Mr. John Burns having made a spirited 
and effective reply, the amendment was negatived without a 
division, and the Address agreed to shortly after twelve. 


On Wednesday the House of Commons was occupied with 
the discussion of a Resolution that in any settlement of South 
African affairs this country should recognise its responsibility 
for the protection of coloured races excluded from political 
rights. One speaker maintained that the Boer was a better 
master to the native than the Briton, and Mr. Wedgwood, 
who for some time was a Resident Magistrate in the Trans- 
vaal, in an excellent maiden speech warmly defended the 
humanity of his countrymen. The chief speech was made by 
Mr. Churchill, who, on behalf of the Government, accepted 
the Motion. After the grant of self-government all question 
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involving a differentiation between the treatment of natives 


‘opeans wou 
= er pee contemplated also reserving an annual sum of 
os for the administration of native affairs. His attack on 
Ted Milner’s native policy, deprecated later by Mr. Wyndham. 
a tented, for the late High Commissioner always showed 
himself far in advance of South African opinion in his jealousy 
for native interests. Mr. Churchill defended the general 
‘astice of leaving South Africa to deal with her black popula- 
oe The black peril was a very grim problem, and it was the 
South Africans who would suffer from any mistaken policy, and 
t in the main be allowed to judge for themselves. 


who mus 


In the House of Commons on Thursday the Naval Estimates 
were discussed. Mr. Arthur Lee defended the naval policy 
of the late Government, and Mr. Carlyon Bellairs strongly 
criticised what he called the “ Jack-of-all-trades scheme of 
trying to turn a Cadet into an engineer and an executive 
and navigating officer. The plan of having fighting engineers 
had been tried in Japan and the United States, and had been 


found to fail. On the morning before the debate the usual | 


Explanatory Memorandum was issued by the Admiralty. 
It is proposed during the coming financial year to begin 
the construction of four new battleships, five ocean-going 
destroyers, twelve coastal destroyers, twelve submarines, and 
anew Royal yacht. All the new vessels are to be fur- 
nished with turbine engines,—a change of vast importance, 
but one which we believe is generally accepted as sound. The 
Estimates show a decrease of £1,520,000 over those of last 
year. We should be the last to recommend any decrease of 
vigilance in regard to the securing of our naval supremacy ; 
but if this supremacy can be secured, and at the same 
time the expenditure be reduced, the result will be one for 
congratulation. 


Mr. A. Mosely, whose knowledge of Canadian affairs is 
beyond dispute, contributes a letter to last Saturday's Times 
in which he emphasises two important obstacles to Imperial 
unification. One is the high rates which the British Post 
Office charge for British periodicals and magazines, which are 
far in excess of the cost from the United States. The result 


| But if such sinister expedients were resorted to, the 


ld be reserved for the Imperial Govern. | 








Government has always the remedy of disfranchisement, 
the fear of which will be a powerful check to unpatriotic 
methods of agitation. 


We recommend those who prefer the secularisation of our 
schools to the alternative of undenominationalism to read the 
instructive article on Australian education which Dr. W. H. 
Fitchett contributes to the Tribune of Saturday last. Australia, 
as he reminds us, spends an immense sum annually on primary 
education, which is not only free and compulsory but secular. 
But here a most important difference has to be noted. In 
New South Wales the Education Act defines “secular” as 
“unsectarian,” and expressly enacts that secular instruction 
shall include “ general religious instruction.” The Scripture 
lessons in the Irish National School Book are used, and though 
everybody is not pleased, the system secures the happiest re- 


| sults achieved in any Australian State, while the inspectors 


“bear emphatic testimony to the moral and educational 
value of the Scripture lessons.” 


But while educational peace is thus secured by this concordat 
in New South Wales, a very different state of affairs prevails in 
Victoria. There the definition of “secular” has been left to 
the discretion of successive Ministers of Education, with the 
result that a wholesale expurgation of school-books was carried 
out. Everything relating to Christianity was deleted, and so 
far did this eviscerating process go that Burns’s “Cotter’s 
Saturday Night” was mutilated, the “ Wreck of the ‘Hesperus’” 
was shorn of the stanza describing how the maiden “thought 
of Christ who stilled the waves On the Sea of Galilee”; and 
the “Christian mother” of the poet became the “frantic 
mother” of the secular pedant. Years after the Victorian 
Parliament directed the restoration of the expurgated 
passages, “but this has not yet been done.” Apart 
from the literary barbarism involved, could anything be 
more calculated to defeat its ends and provoke re- 


| prisals than this secularist obscurantism? In the days 


is that Canadian opinion is chiefly informed from the United | 


States, and the door is shut to that literary kinship between 


the Colony and the Mother-country which is one of the | 


strongest of bonds. With American periodicals come Ameri- 


| 


can advertisements, and the British trader and manuv- | 


facturer are put at a disadvantage. The second point is 


the prohibitive cost of cable communication, which makes 


Canadian news in England and English news in Canada 
scarce and unsatisfactory, and prevents the two peoples from 
following each other's doings. Further, most information 
which reaches Canada from England goes through American 
sources and receives an American colouring. We agree with 
the Times that both matters call for attention, and that some 
arrangement might be come to by which Press messages could 
be sent at a low rate during certain hours. Our hostility to 
fallacious schemes of Imperial consolidation makes us the more 
anxious for all reasonable and practical reforms, 








On Friday week the Postmaster-General received a 
deputation from the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade- 
Union Congress. The resolutions submitted dealt with the 
recognition of Trade-Union rates of pay, the enforcement of 
these rates in all contracts, and the publication of the names 
of contractors. Mr. Sydney Buxton in reply promised that 
there should be a House of Commons inquiry into the position 
of postal servants, their remuneration, and the conditions of 
their work. The deputation, together with that on the day 
before to Lord Tweedmouth and Mr. Haldane on the subject 
of naval and military workers, raises a very important question 
of principle. How far can the State admit the right of its 
employés to form Trade-Unions, with the necessary claim to 
enforce their demands by strikes,—how far, that is, can the 
whole community permit to one section of itself a separate 


and potentially hostile organisation? Our own view is that | 


the State cannot oppose the formation of such an organisa- 
tion. It must allow its servants the right of negotia- 
tion through the recognised agencies of a Trade-Union. 
The danger, of course, is that such servants are also 
voters, and can enforce their demands against the Govern- 
ment in other ways than against a private employer. 


of King Bomba the luggage of travellers was searched at 
Naples for heretical books, which were ordered to be con- 
fiscated. The Custom House officers adopted the simple plan 
of seizing any book in which they found the name of God or 
Christ. If our religious extremists join with the secularists to 
banish religion from our schools, we shall, we suppose, see 
similar instructions issued by the Education Department in 
regard to school readers, 


The by-election which is taking place in the Basingstoke 


| division is awakening a good deal of interest. The Free-trade 


Liberal candidate is Mr. Verney, the Tariff Reform Unionist 
candidate Mr. Salter. Our advice to Unionist Free-traders 
is the same as that given by us at the General Election,— 


| to vote for the Free-trade Liberal candidate unless the 





Unionist candidate will declare himself opposed to what we 
used to call the Chamberlain policy, but which we must now, 
we regret to say, call the Chamberlain-Balfour policy, and, 
further, will pledge himself to do all in his power to defeat 
that policy. It may be said, perhaps, that this advice is un- 
necessary after so great a victory for Free-trade. Our answer 
is that Free-trade will not be absolutely safe unless both 
parties in the State are willing to accept it, and that the only 
way to make the Unionist Party accept it is for Unionist 
Free-traders, while steadily refusing to join the Liberals, to 
make it clear that there is one way, and only one way, to win 
them back to voting with their party, and that is the abandon- 


| ment of an anti-Free-trade policy by its leaders. 


On Tuesday Mr. Balfour was returned for the City by a 
majority of 11,340. But though this majority was greater: 
than that secured by Sir Edward Clarke, the total number of 
votes cast for Mr. Balfour was nearly 600 less than the 
number secured by Sir Edward Clarke. We regret to record 
that Mr. Balfour is suffering from a severe chill. All his 
opponents, whether Unionist or Liberal, will, we feel sure, 
wish him a speedy and complete recovery, for any resentment 
which he may create in men’s minds is purely political, and 
never personal. We also note with regret that the Prime 
Minister is laid up with a cold, and Mr. Chamberlain with a 
slight touch of influenza. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN DEBATE IN THE LORDS. 
W* do not profess to be unmoved by the difficulties 

and dangers that may arise in South Africa owing 
to the policy which the Government have adopted of giving 
self-government at once to the Orange River Colony and the 
Transvaal. Taking the balance of difficulties and dangers, 
we hold, however, that the Government have done right in 
choosing the course that they have chosen. That they were 
well aware of the objections to their policy we do not doubt, 
but, as must always happen in political affairs, they had to 
set one objection against another, and choose what they 
believed to be the lesser evil. And in this context it must 
not be forgotten that a heavy responsibility rests upon 
those who introduced a problem so exciting and so difficult 
into the politics of South Africa as that of Chinese 
labour. If Lord Milner had such grave doubts and 
anxieties as to the condition of the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony, and as to the temper of the Boers, 
surely it would have been the part of statesmanship not to 
have yielded to the cry of the mineowners for the importa- 
tion of Oriental labour into South Africa under conditions 
which were bound to excite extreme hostility and 
indignation in the British democracy. It may be urged 
that Lord Milner could not have realised that public 
opinion here would be so strongly moved by the use of 
Chinese labour under the semi-servile conditions imposed 
by the Ordinance. Our answer to this objection is that 
Lord Milner, occupying the position he did of a great 
Imperial statesman, should have made it his business to 
consider public opinion in England. Lord Milner has 
himself appealed to the example of Egypt, and we there- 
fore will make no excuse for citing that example also. 
We venture to assert, without fear of contradiction, that no 
small part of Lord Cromer’s success in Egypt, and of the 
confidence which he inspires in all parties and in all sections 
of the nation, has been due to the fact that he has always 
carefully studied British public opinion, and has made it one 
of the guiding rules of his statesmanship never to flout that 
public opinion. In a sense Lord Cromer is the greatest of 
bureaucrats, but at the same time he has always avoided 
that Jacobinical temper which is to be found in too many 
bureaucrats,—the temper which insists that a certain thing 
is politically expedient, and therefore must be carried out 
without any thought of ulterior considerations and ultimate 
consequences. 

But perhaps it may be asserted that Lord Milner was 
not in a position to consider public opinion in England 
because the need for increasing the supply of cheap 
labour was so urgent. From this view we absolutely 
and entirely dissent. No doubt Lord Milner’s policy 
of reconstruction was too eager and too hurried, and 
led him into certain administrative and financial 
difficulties; but, in spite of that, the way out was not 
by still further complicating the situation through 
indentured Chinese labour. We think that, in view of 
all the circumstances, it would probably have been 
unwise to introduce Chinese labour in any form; but 
at any rate, when Lord Milner found that the Colonists 
would only tolerate the use of that labour under the 
semi-servile conditions of the Ordinance, he should 
have abandoned the scheme altogether. People talk as 
if it had become absolutely necessary two years ago 
to do something to provide cheap labour; but this is, 
we venture to say, a pure delusion. If Lord Milner had 
remained firm, and told the mineowners that they could 
not have Chinese labour, it might not have been possible 
for them to contemplate the development of new companies, 
or to start that new era of prosperity which, even with 
Chinese labour, has proved illusory; but there would 
have been no real crisis on the Rand and no cessation of 
work. Things might have gone slower, but that would 
have been all. At the very worst the crisis would have 
been a Stock Exchange crisis. Forced, if they desired 
development, to consider other means of promoting their 
industry, the mineowners would, like other men in 
similar positions, have been obliged to contemplate the 
use of the labour actually available. In the first place, 
they would have made _ greater efiorts to obtain 
native labour. Next, they would have had recourse to 
labour-saving machinery. And lastly, they would have 


LT, 
employed white unskilled labour, which labour w 
always available provided they cared to use it. We ae 
of course, well aware that the mineowners assert 
that white labour was too expensive to be employed, 
As a matter of fact, however, this is only an excuse 
Mr. Creswell’s experiment proved that white men were 
willing and able to do the work, and proved also that such 
labour was not in the long run more expensive than Chinesg 
labour. What the mineowners were afraid of, and what 
some of them originally admitted they were afraid of 
was not so much the expense as the fact that the white 
unskilled labourers would have become possessed of the 
vote, and thus would have had a right to influence the 
internal politics of the Rand. Again, white miners could 
not have been prevented from forming Trade-Unions 
White labourers also, if they struck, could not have been 
coerced by corporal punishment inflicted in the mines, 
In other words, the mineowners were terrified at the notion 
of employing white labour because they believed that it 
might bring with it what they would describe as Trade. 
Union tyranny. ‘Therefore, as long as there seemed 
any other alternative, they would not contemplate the 
employment of unskilled white men. If, however, the 
Chinese alternative had been closed to them, we have 
little doubt that by this time the white population 
of the Rand would have had some thirty thousand 
or forty thousand men added to it, and that it 
would have been found perfectly possible to place 
the mining industry on a sound basis. Even if our 
view is too optimistic, the worst that would have 
happened would have been that the industry would 
have developed somewhat more slowly. There would 
have been no ruin, no crisis in the true sense, though 
possibly there might have been a reduction of inflated share 
values. In truth, the desire to hurry was the fatal blunder, 
And here again we may once more invoke the analogy of 
Egypt. Had Lord Cromer been a bureaucrat ina hurry 
instead of an extraordinarily patient and cautious adminis. 
trator, he could never have carried out his work in Egypt. 
His refusal to hurry, and his steady rejection of desperate 
remedies, even when things looked most hopeless, again 
and again proved the salvation of his administration, and 
enabled him to lay its foundations well and truly. A 
ruler in a hurry might easily, ten years ago, have declared 
that the opposition of the French, and the right of finan. 
cial veto belonging to the Powers, made our position in 
Egypt intolerable, and that something bold, and even 
violent, must be done to obtain a freer hand for the 
British rulers. Lord Cromer, though so sorely tried, 
never yielded to the temptation. Instead, he hung on 
in bulldog fashion, knowing that it was batter to do 
nothing than to do a foolish thing, and in the end his 
patience and his caution were rewarded. 

But though we cannot but blame Lord Milner for 
ignoring public opinion here, and for yielding to the 
policy of hurry, we must blame still more the late Govern- 
ment for endorsing his views. After all, the ultimate 
responsibility lay with them, and it would be most unfair 
to saddle it upon Lord Milner and allow them to escape. 
They, at any rate, should have realised the nature of 
British public opinion, and should have exercised a 
restraining force when precipitate and impulsive action 
was suggested from South Africa. They should have told 
Lord Milner that if the Colony would not have Chinese 
labour under free conditions, it could not have it at all, 
and should have urged him to give every encouragement 
to the use of white labour on political as well as on 
economic grounds. They should have reminded him that 
the introduction of thirty thousand or forty thousand white 
miners would have had an enormous effect in solving the 
racial question in South Africa. 

Though we have expressed certain doubts and anxieties 
as to the result of the granting of self-government 
to the Orange River Colony, we are, on the whole, 
inclined to think that the Government are wise in taking 
a bold course. After all, the whole history of the British 
Empire shows that self-government acts as an anodyne 
in the case of political agitation, and that while men who 
are deprived of self-government will intrigue and conspire, 
the gift of self-government tends to sterilise the more 
dangerous forms of hostility. We assume, of course, that 
the Government will take precautions in the new Consti- 





tution fully to protect men of British race and sympathies 
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s the Orange River Colony, and will promptly — any 
jegislation which will be injurious to them. They must 
also, both in the Orange River Colony and in the Transvaal, 
take special precautions to protect those Boers who towards 
the close of the war took the British side and joined the 
National Scouts. It is not only a matter of honour 
with us to give these men the most ample protection, 
but it is also, for political reasons, essential to prove to 
the whole world that no man who has ever supported the 
Imperial Government shall be deserted, or shall suffer for 
having given that support. If, then, the Government are 
vigilant in the matter of vetoing unjust laws, and if a 
roper garrison is retained, we do not fear that any serious 
trouble will arise from self-government, vut are, on the 
whole, inclined to agree with Lord Elgin that the grant, 
even though it may now seem somewhat premature, will be 
justified by results. 

In the case of the Transvaal—granted, of course, 
that there is no gerrymandering in favour of the Boers 
—it is pretty obvious that there will be a pro- 3ritish 
majority. Here, however, difficulties may no doubt arise. 
In view of the past history of the Boers and their known 
opinions in regard to native labour, there is & certain 
risk that they may combine on terms injurious to 
British interests with a portion of the sritish popu- 
lation to introduce legislation in regard to labour 
which will be resented, and rightly resented, by the 
British democracy. When we say this we are not accusing 
the Boers of any special turpitude. They would not be 
human if they were to refuse to do a “ deal” with the mine- 
owners on a question where in all probability their natural 
sympathies are with the mineowners. Perhaps we shall 
be told that if we are not libelling the Boers, we are, at 
any rate, libelling the mineowners by making such a su yges- 
tion; and we frankly admit that if the mineowners are 
as patriotic as they profess to be, and as undoubtedly many 
of them are in fact, they would absolutely refuse to 
make any compact with the Boers of the kind we have 
indicated. Unfortunately, however, those who know the 





mineowners well and are in sympathy with them do not | 


scout our fears in this direction as ridiculous. 
note, for example, that Lord Montagu of 
reported to have said in Tuesday’s debate that “ there 
might be a coalition between the mineowning interests and 
the Dutch which might ignore the interests of this country, 
and even cut itself adrift.” That is a danger which we 


would advise the Government and the Liberal Party as a | 
| the 


whole to watch with the utmost care. If they are wise, 
they will let it be known from the very beginning that 
they do not intend, in any circumstances, to yield to the 
demands of such a combination, and that they are pre- 
pared, whatever may be the risk, to appeal to the British 
people to deal sternly with the situation should it arise. 

Though we have thought it right to enter this warning, 
we trust that the gloomy prognostications on both sides 
will prove erroneous, and that after a certain amount of 
rhetorical talk South Africa will settle down under the 
new conditions to a healthy development, both political 
and economic. 





THE PROBLEM OF INDIAN MILITARY 


ADMINISTRATION. 
sh despatch addressed by Mr. Morley to the 


Viceroy of India on the question of Indian 
military administration cannot, we fear, be regarded as 
in any true sense a settlement of the problem. Mr. 
Morley, by insisting that the Secretary to the new Military 
Department must have exactly the same powers and status 
as other Secretaries to the Government of India in the 
various Departments of State, no doubt improves very 
considerably the arrangements contemplated under the 
scheme of the late Government. Again, his insistence that 
the Military Department must be kept separate from the 
Headquarters Staff, and must, for Constitutional purposes, 
be regarded as a distinct entity, is of value in maintaining 
the right of the civil to control the military power. ‘Taken 
as a whole, however, it must be regretfully admitted that 
for the present, at any rate, the military view has triumphed, 
and that the civil power has for the first time in our Indian 
history lost effective control over the Commander-in-Chief. 
That this is a most serious administrative evil we cannot 
doubt, and we shall watch future developments in India with 





We | 


Jeaulieu is | 





grave anxiety. We do not, of course, assert that in theory 
the civil power is not still supreme, or deny that the 
Viceroy may still be able to veto any sudden or sensational 
development of military policy. The danger is not 
there. It lies in the fact that all the details of mili- 
tary administration are now entirely in the power of 
the Commander-in-Chief. He holds the Indian Army 
in the hollow of his hand, and, without effective criticism 
or control from any external source, he will be able to bend 
the military resources of a great continent to his will. 
While the Commander-in-Chief is shaping and moulding 
the Indian Army in accordance with his views and 
desires, there is no one who will be able to raise an 
effective danger-signal, or give warning of imminent 
peril. If a false or dangerous policy is adopted, or, 
to vary our metaphor, if the points are altered so as 
to place the train upon a line of rails that will produce 
a collision, the collision itself will in all probability be 
the first thing to apprise the Government of India that 
a blunder has been committed. 

Though we feel bound to set forth our opinion, we must, 
in fairness to Mr. Morley, admit the extreme difficulty 
of his position, and acknowledge that we find it by no 
means easy to indicate the exact manner in which he 
should have acted in the existing circumstances. It 
must be remembered, in the first place, that, as the 
despatch of February 9th shows, the situation in India 
has been immensely complicated and impaired, from 
the point of view of the maintenance of civil control, 
by the fact that the Viceroy has adopted Lord 
Kitchener's view of the controversy between the military 
and the civil authorities. Thus Mr. Morley has found 
himself in the position of fighting the battle for the 
civil power in India with the supreme representative 
of that power acting not with but against him. That 
is, he has had to strive to vindicate and support 
the control of the Viceroy over the Commander- 
in-Chief in opposition to the Viceroy. In effect, 
Lord Minto tells him that the regulations proposed 
for carrying out the Brodrick scheme are satis- 
factory and sufficient. ‘Therefore any changes that 
Mr. Morley insists on have to be made not merely 
in defiance of the view of the Commander-in-Chief, 
but of that of the Viceroy. Even in the instances in 
which Mr. Morley has insisted on a more efficient 
mechanism for controlling the military power—such as 
the status of the Secretary, and the prevention of 
identification of the Military Department and 
the Headquarters Staff—he has had to override Lord 
Minto’s wishes. In plain language, this means that 
if Mr. Morley had gone further than he has gone, he 
would have had to risk, not only the Commander-in- 
Chief, but also the Viceroy telling him that he was render- 
ing the smooth working of the administrative machine in 
India impossible, and that the representatives of the 
two elements in the Government concerned could not 
be responsible for carrying out his instructions. If the 
question had been pushed home to its furthest point, Mr. 
Morley might have been faced with the problem of having 
to find, not only a new Commander-in-Chief, but a new 
Viceroy. Possibly it might have been better for Mr. 
Morley to have faced a situation even so difficult and 
embarrassing as this, but we cannot in fairness censure him 
for shrinking in the first few weeks of his tenure of power 
at the India Office from action so heroic. There are times 
when every head of a great Department has to consider the 
balance of evil, and we are not prepared to say that this 
is a case in which Mr. Morley was necessarily wrong, even 
though we may feel profoundly anxious as to the decision 
actually reached. 

It must be remembered, also, in Mr. Morley’s defence, 
that Lord Kitchener’s term of office expires in some 
twenty months’ time, and that when a new Commander- 
in-Chief is appointed it will be possible to reconsider 
the whole question. In truth, Mr. Morley was placed 
in a position of quite exceptional difficulty in having 
not only to carry out a bad scheme left him by his 
predecessor in office, but also in having to work with a 
Viceroy entirely new to India who had come to the con- 
clusion that it was-his duty to support the view of the 
Commander-in-Chief and the policy of the late Govern- 
ment. It must further be remembered that in existing 


circumstances it would have been of very little use for 
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Mr. Morley to have devised and insisted on new rules and 
regulations in order to secure the control of the Viceroy 


over the military authorities. 


As long as Lord Kitchener 


is Commander-in-Chief, and as long as the Viceroy is 
convinced that there is no need of any machinery for 
criticising and controlling the Commander-in-Chief other 
than that provided by the Brodrick scheme, which is in 
effect non-existent, and also as long as the only military man 
on the Council is Lord Kitchener’s own nominee, General 
Scott—a military officer who accepted his post on the con- 
dition that it was to be merely a department of supply 
without power of criticism or control—the supremacy of the 
Commander-in-Chief in all military matters will be abso- 


lute. 
alter these facts. 


No regulations, however perfect on paper, could 
Mr. Morley might have endowed the 


Viceroy with a control even greater than that exercised by 
Lord Curzon before any alteration was made in the Indian 
Constitution, and yet the position of the Commander-in- 
Chief in the circumstances with which we are now faced 


would have been one of virtual independence. 


Before we leave the subject we must draw attention 
to the powerful letter contributed by Lord Curzon to 


with great force and ability the new settlement. 


Thursday’s Times, in which the ex-Viceroy criticises 
After 


alluding to the suggestion that no checks ought to 


exist in regard to the action of the Commander-in- 
from 
criticism or control, Lord Curzon asks whether a single 
person could be found to advocate the acceptance of such 
a view in England, and then follows up that question 
idea is unthinkable here, 
“why should there be forced upon India a system of 
military irresponsibility that is infinitely more dangerous 
in a country where there is no Parliament, no effective 
criticism of military proposals outside the offices of 
Government, where almost every military question has its 
political aspect requiring the most careful study, not from 
the military standpoint alone, and where Commanders-in- 
Chief who are ignorant of India are capable, as Lord 
Roberts pointed out, and as my own experience sufficiently 
Lord Curzon in 
dealing with Mr. Morley’s improvements on the Brodrick 
scheme declares that though wise as far as they go, they 
Knowing the views that have 
been publicly expressed by Lord Kitchener as to criticisms 
of his proposals by subordinate officers, and mindful of 
what military discipline means, is it conceivable, Lord 
Curzon asks, that the Secretary to the Military Depart- 


Chief in India, and that he should be free 


with another. If such an 


confirms, of making serious mistakes ? ” 


go “no distance at all.” 


ment should exert an independent voice ?— 


“T challenge any one with the smallest knowledge of Indian 


administration to pretend that the safeguards against military 


irresponsibility which the old Military Member did, but which 
the new Supply Member cannot, supply, will be furnished by an 
He may be made a member of any 
In India these 
bodies consist of the Staff officers of the Commander-in-Chief, and 
It is not there that he 
His equality with the other Secretaries | 


officer in this position. 
number of advisory committees or councils. 


cannot be credited with independence. 
can exert any influence. 


to Government may be, as it has rightly been, assured. But no 


aper provisions can enable him to serve two masters, or to 
pay » 


render equal and simultaneous loyalty to the interests of the 
Government of India and the views of the Commander-in-Chief.” 


We cannot find space to give a complete abstract of Lord 
Curzon’s letter, but must refer our readers to the docu- 
ment itself. We must, however, note the concluding 
passage, in which Lord Curzon points out the extremely 
unfair treatment which he received at the hands of the 
late Government, though he does not dwell upon this 
personal aspect of the case except so far as it involves the 
public interests. And he adds :—** To me it seems a most 
serious and ominous thing that a home Government should 


lightly assume the responsibility of overruling, and con- | 
temptuously overruling, a united Government of India on | 


matters not of external or Imperial policy, but of its own 
internal Constitution; and still more ominous that the 


or of Imperial policy, but of its own Constitution, 
were he to insist, against the wishes of the Vieero 
that there should ‘be efficient civil control. The dileme” 
thus presented is one, as we have said, of immense diffi. 
culty; and though we ourselves wish that Mr, Morley had 
felt himself able to handle it differently, we cannot dep 
its existence. J 

It remains to be said that since Mr. Morley has not 
felt able to take the heroic course of overriding the 
Viceroy, there must rest upon him the responsibility of 
using more than ordinary vigilance in exercising from the 
India Office as much supervision and control as he can over 
Lord Kitchener’s military policy. That such criticism ang 
control from London will in many ways be difficult and 
ineffectual we do not conceal from ourselves; yet some. 
thing may be done, and whatever can be done in this respect 
ought to be done. Lord Minto is altogether new to India 
and to Indian problems; Lord Kitchener not only has 
had no previous experience of India and its complicated 
problems, civil and military, but is also likely to be 
misled by the false analogies which are suggested by 
experience of a very different native population; the 
Viceroy’s Council now contains no military man of Indian 
experience with a right to raise his voice on questions of 
military policy,—these are facts which make it essential that 
the Secretary of State and his Council should give far more 
than ordinary care and attention to all that concerns the 
administration of the native Army. We must never forget 
that that Army is not a conscript army like the army of 
Egypt, in which service is compulsory, but an army raised 
on a purely voluntary basis, and that it is therefore necessary 
to consider, though of course not to truckle to, what may 
be called the public opinion of the native soldiers and of 
those classes from which the native soldiers are drawn. 
Unless we are much mistaken, Lord Kitchener is unwilling 
to believe that there is any necessity for taking such public 
opinion into consideration, with the result that there will 
always be a possibility of his comimg into dangerous 
collision with the ideas of those who supply the native 
Army with its soldiers. Hitherto, to return to our metaphor, 
we have had an efficient system of danger-signals. Now 
that that system is abolished the need for careful driving 
of the engine is more than ever urgent. 





PARTY BIDS AT THE POLITICAL AUCTION. 


HIS Parliament will not be revolutionary, though it 
may spend money on philanthropies with greater 
freedom than property-owners will appreciate. But we 
note one feature in the attitude of the Conservative Party 
with a certain degree of apprehension. In their wrath at 
a defeat which is much greater than they expected, and 
their eagerness to promote the cause they have adopted, 
Conservatives are abandoning, for the moment at all 
events, their Constitutional position. They wish so much 
for the workman’s vote that they seem ready to outbid, 





decision should have been against the civil, and in favour ! 


of the military, power.” In this we heartily concur ; but 
we are bound to point out that Lord Curzon incidentally 
employs the very argument upon which Mr. Morley can 
obviously rely in defence of his own sacrifice of principle to 
expediency. As things now stand, owing to the support 
which Lord Kitchener receives from Lord Minto, Mr. Morley 
would have to assume the responsibility of overruling 


the Government of India on a matter, not of external ' with the practical possibilities of the present. 


not only the Liberals, but the Labour Party themselves. 
They not only assert that they are devoted im a special 
degree to social reform, but they are ready to concede 
old-age pensions, free food for ill-fed school children, 
State relief for the unemployed, and other philanthropic 
measures which in the aggregate may make serious deduc- 
tions in the national fortune, or even, if dictated rather by 
enthusiasm than statesmanship, may so overburden the 
minority which possesses property as to increase, if not 
to create, class resistance to what might otherwise be 
beneficial proposals. The whole tone of the debate 
on the Address revealed this tendency, which is obvious, 
though more restrained, in Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches, aud 
in the leaders and correspondence of the journals usually 
supposed to reveal Conservative ideas. Codlin, they hint 
in a variety of tones, is the workman’s only friend. 

If these are the real opinions of the Conservative party 
while bemused with the Protectionist delusion, we have, of 
course, nothing to say beyond an expression of faint surprise; 
but if they are not, if they are simply bids for power dictated 
by resentment at their overthrow, we should like to point out 
how dangerous this policy may become. They are taking 
off the Constitutional drag-chain. The Liberal leaders ave 


already strongly pressed by the extremists among their 
own followers, and by that in this country much larger class 
which confuses its own benevolent hopes for the future 
In defiance 
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and of the double revelation, written and 
‘+ten, which ordains that man shall only be fed by 
— ; latter imagine that if only the few rich are 
toil, eye 8 smpathetic, suffering may be made to cease 
vine ahd If, therefore, all opposition to schemes for 
tha benefit of the poor is withdrawn, or pressed only through 
“You have not gone far enough,” the 
Conservative power of resistance will ranger = =~ 
whole House will stand pledged to legislation w we 1 in tho 
absence alike of resistance and of criticism is a most sure 
to be unwise. We are not for the moment oppetng, any 
of the philanthropic projects which, we can see, Wi r* 
some years to come be the first interest of the nation. At 
se nd can only be secured by a system of State-aided 
insurance; to doubt whether the provision by the State of 
dinners for school children will not reduce too much the 
responsibility of parents ; and to regard with pores 
suspicion, after the experience of old Rome and modern 
France, the idea that the State can wisely be pledged to 
acceptable work at acceptable rates for the unem- 
ployed. But we are prepared to acknowledge that states- 
men may be able to suggest compromises on all these 
points which will remove the dangers we cannot help 
perceiving. All that we want to suggest is that if the 
iwo permanent parties of the State, in their eagerness 
to outbid one another, agree in advance to certain 
gigantic philanthropies, the development of _those com- 
promises will be nearly impossible. The British Govern- 
ment is a Government of deliberation; and whenever 
deliberation is suspended for any reason, the course of 
policy sanctioned is almost sure to be a rash one, and we 
incur the risk of the evil which has so often ruined 
absolute Governments and democracies,—the evil, that 
is, of making great decisions from any cause, be it 
a passing emotion, or a religious mania, or the whim 
of a mistress, other than the “sweet reasonableness ” 
which deliberation, tiresome as it often is, nearly always 
engenders. The forms of the Constitution will not help us 
when these forms are based upon no reality. A Parliament 
of the dumb would not be a deliberative Assembly, nor is 
a Parliament in which all parties, for motives of party 
advantage, are resolved to conceal their sincere opinions. 
We doubt very greatly whether in this country the 
Conservative Party ever attains its objects or makes 
itself powerful by a policy of self-effacement. There 
are occasions, of course—there was one in 183]1~— 
when it found itself opposed by such a mass of opinion 
that its only hope of avoiding revolution was to allow 
the measures it disapproved to pass in silence. That 
fact has been recognised from time to time by its wisest 
leaders, and that is why there have been so few per- 
ceptible breaks in the continuity of our legislation and 
public conduct. But the party has its roots deep in the 
instincts, as well as in the history, of the English people. 
That people is, it has been said, permanently Left Centre. 
That is, it is in favour of continuous, though moderate, 
progress, usually in the direction of securing better condi- 
tions for the masses; but it dreads and distrusts jerks, 
demands time and talk before it will fully accept novel 
ideas, and is disposed, even when it is nearly convinced, to 
avoid all severance from the past. For instance, many great 
lawyers admit that it would perhaps be far better to let 
the verdict of a jury be given by a two-thirds majority, 
thus avoiding the obstinacies of individuals; but even 
those who have recognised the wisdom of that proposal 
still think in their hearts that in England unanimity 
has always been demanded, and that the demand had 
better therefore continue to be conceded. The exist- 
ence of that tone in large masses of our people is 
one of the guarantees of national security. It ensures 
cool deliberation, and, what is even more valuable, search 
into the facts. Its absence would be the greatest loss to 
the national character that could be conceived: but it 
necessarily tends to be lost when in a race of concessions 
both parties wish to be first. There is this danger now, 
and we confess we should witness with approval the rise 
of any leader of adequate powers who represeuted old 
Conservative feeling, and insisted that any great new 
project—it may be, a wise project—should be discussed 
from the point of view of those who hold that for anything 
to have lasted cenerations is of itself primd-facie evidence 
that it had in it elements to justify—though, it may be, 
° 


the argument, 


provide 


it is true, we incline to believe that old-age’ 








insufficiently—its lasting. We do not want perpetual 
fluctuations in our policy, and if Parliament does not 
deliberate, but only assents, there will be fluctuations and 
great goings back,—such, for instance, as Mr. Chamberlain 
hopes to secure. We see specially the danger in the region 
of finance, because it is in that region that the wonderful 
instinct which so often keeps democracy straight seems to 
have least restraining force. It cannot have much. ‘To 
four men in five in any large State a figure like twenty 
millions has no more clear meaning than a quintillion has 
to any but astronomers. 





THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN HUNGARY. 
KIND of “ judicial blindness” seems to have fallen 
upon Francis Joseph and his Hungarian advisers. 
As our readers are aware, we are far from thinking that 
the Coalition have a monopoly of justice on their side, 
They have taken their stand upon a clause in the Compact 
of 1867 which admittedly bears two interpretations, and 
instead of recognising the merits of the King’s case and pre- 
paring the way for a compromise, they have chosen to follow 
the high path of an abstract constitutionalism, and have 
brought matters to an impasse. They have agitated while 
declining to take office, and in thus shirking the responsi- 
bility of carrying on the Government have shown an 
unpatriotic negligence of the welfare of their country. 
Every people demands leadership from its leaders, and the 
Coalition have refused this duty, except on the hustings 
The proper course would have been to accept office, and 
leave the question of the Royal prerogative in abeyance 
till the new electoral roll had been prepared, trusting to 
time to show a solution. There was no need to give up 
their contention, but their primary duty as statesmen 
was to save their country from anarchy. They declined, 
aud the anarchy has increased. ‘he Diet has been dissolved 
by methods which, though apparently legal, smack strongly 
of arbitrary prerogative. Constitutional government has 
been discredited, and the King is placed in a position 
where he can scarcely avoid breaches of Constitutional law. 
The new elections will take place in a fevered country, and 
the new House will be less likely than the old to follow 
moderate counsels, since it will in all likelihood be com- 
posed almost entirely of one party. It is the business of 
statesmen to effect their wishes by the most pacific means, 
and the Coalition have deliberately chosen the path of 
popular agitation, which may lead them to a strange and 
undesired goal. 

But while the intransigence and short-sightedness of the 
Coalition are difficult to pardon, and, as we believe, are con- 
demned by the thinking classes in Hungary, the King and 
his advisers, the Fejervary Cabinet, seem to be doing their 
best to put themselves also in the wrong. The manner of 
dissolving the Diet was, as we have said, most unfor- 
tunate. Swift on its heels comes the appointment of the 
unpopular ex-chief of the Budapest Police, M. de Rudnay, 
as the Royal Plenipotentiary for the capital. M. de 
Rudnay’s temper and methods are well known, and his 
selection for so delicate a task shows a singular lack of 
appreciation of the gravity of the crisis. The municipal 
representatives seem to have behaved with great discretion, 
but the appointment means a constant possibility of 
friction. The same high-handed administrative policy 
appears in the prohibition of a number of meetings where 
Coalition ex-Deputies were to have addressed their 
constituents. The result has been that these gentlemen 
have written open letters to the electors, in which they take 
their stand with considerable dignity upon the principles 
of free government. Last comes the prohibition of the 
sale of newspapers in the streets,—a prohibition apparently 
directed in the main against the farthing journals, which, 
like all similar papers, have not been remarkable for their 
veracity or moderation. The Government further intend 
to restrict the circulation of the more highly priced news- 
papers, by confining their sale to the bookshops. They 
wre technically within their rights, as the permission 
to sell them elsewhere was merely a police concession 
granted some ten years ago. But the prohibition affects a 
large number of men of influence, and is being fiercely 
and widely resented. At the same time, prosecutions for 
'se-majesté are being revived, newspapers are being pro- 
ceeded against for publishing inflammatory speeches, and 
it is said that the Government intend to abolish the right 
of such offenders to be tried by jury. 
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This policy ot repression, of “taking it out” of the 
Coalition, seems to us to be the most short-sighted possible 
in the circumstances. It is said that the Government wish 
to break up the social terrorism inspired by the Coalition, 
and to encourage the moderate elements in the nation to 
assert themselves. If so, they are going a very odd way 
to realise their wishes. Their true line as against their 
opponents is an appeal to patriotism, reason, and good sense. 
If they are compelled to break the law, they should do it 
with a sigh, urging that the work of administration must 
be carried on, and that it is the unpatriotic conduct of the 
Opposition which has compelled them to do violence to a 
Constitution which they reverence. They ought to show 
that the liberties of the Hungarian people are their first 
interest, and that it is the Coalition, with their pedantic 
adherence to a formula, who are placing them in jeopardy. 
Such a line of conduct would rally around them all the 
sober-minded moderate citizens who are wearied of a 
barren agitation, and who see that internal peace is necessary 
if their country is to be saved from grave international 
dangers. There have been many signs that followers of 
the Coalition are wavering in their allegiance. ‘They are 
beginning to see that there is something in the Royal case, 
that, at all events, it is hopeless to expect the King to 
yield at the moment, and that the wisest course is a truce. 
The intransigence of Count Albert Apponyi is far from 
commending itself to all the electors. Had Baron 
Fejervary acted with discretion, he might have driven 
a wedge into the heart of the Opposition. But the 
sudden adoption of arbitrary methods will scare away 
from the Government those moderate elements in which 
lies their only hope. ‘The cause of the King will be 
identified with an attack on popular liberties, and the con- 
tention of the Coalition leaders will be justified It is 
open to them now to argue thus: “We told you all 
along that the Royal prerogative was not a small question, 
but went to the very root of Hungarian freedom. And 
now you see what is happening. As soon as Parliament 
is dissolved, the King starts a crusade against the most 
ordinary liberties of the subject. Is there any hope except 
in separation and independence?” And to such arguments 
it will be difficult for Baron Fejervary to reply. 

Apart from the error of tactics in this particular case, there 
is always a grave danger in any attempt to limit free 
speech, whether in the Press or on the platform. When a 
nation is agitated from any cause, good or bad, the safest 
course is to let it give full vent to its grievances. The 
Press and the platform, but more especially the Press, 
are the safety-valves of national life. If they are open, the 
vapour escapes ; if they are closed, it collects, and is apt 
to end in an explosion which destroys the whole fabric. 
We hold no brief for irresponsible journalism, and we are 
all in favour of restraining the license of the Press when it 
offends against public decency or public law. A newspaper 
is no more privileged than the individual citizen. But any 
attempt to repress free discussion, however ignorant and 
foolish, on political grounds, seems to us in the highest 
degree unwise. If an agitation has no true life, it will 
kill itself far more readily if it is given free scope than 
if it is repressed, for repression will add reality to a 
grievance which otherwise may be fictitious. This fact is 
such a truism, and so amply vindicated by history, that it 
always surprises us to find how bureaucratic Governments 
forget it. Hungary has, indeed, a free Constitution, but 
the prepossessions of her Monarch are all on the side of 
bureaucracy, and when, as in the present case, he is 
left to his own devices, the bias is at once apparent. 
We suppose that the reason is to be found partly 
in the dislike of all bureaucrats to criticism, which 
is assumed to be ignorant and malicious, since the 
critics cannot in the nature of things be as well 
informed as the persons criticised. It is the doctrine 
of expert knowledge carried to its furthest limits. Partly, 
also, it may be due to the feeling that a Press agitation is a 
thing without restraints or order, and capable of indefinite 
extension,—a phenomenon hateful to the orderly official 
mind. Popular movements are detestable, but they are 
uncontrollable, like the act of God. It is only when they 
take visible form in the Press or on the platform that some- 
thing tangible is offered for authority to strike at. Whatever 
the cause, the feeling is so strong that the obvious 
evidence of history leaves it unshaken. Its manifestation 
in Hungary at this moment is the gravest misfortune 








which has befallen that nation of late, and can onl 
intensify the bitterness of the quarrel between King and 
people. 





THE MAKING OF A MEMBER. 
y= will the new Parliament make of its Members? 


The distinction that this question assumes to exist 
between the House of Commons as a whole, and the six 
hundred and seventy units of which it is composed isa 
real one. Taking one Parliament with another, the raw 
materials have not been very different. But the result of 
bringing them into fresh combinations has hardly ever 
been the same. Each Parliament has had a character of 
its own. One has been eager and another languid ; one 
has been industrious and another indolent; one has ‘ten 
Imperial and another cosmopolitan ; one has been docile 
and another turbulent. And all these variations haye 
been visible alike in different and in identical cireym. 
stances, under the same and under different Speakers 
under the same and under different Leaders, with 
majorities belonging to the same and to different parties, 
We are now to see the familiar process repeated. The 
House of Commons will once more take its new Members 
in hand, and shape them into a form as yet unknown, 
Six years hence we shall be looking back over the records 
of successive Sessions, and confessing possibly that those 
of us who were rash enough to indulge in forecasts have 
been mistaken, and that the combination of men and 
atmosphere has had as its result something that had 
occurred to none of us. 

From one point of view the present House of Commons 
has a character not new, indeed, but only~ seen at 
long intervals. There are an exceptional number of 
new Members, and they belong in an exceptional degree 
to one party. The same thing was seen in 1832 and in 
1886, though in the latter case to nothing like the same 
extent as in 1906. But in some other respects the present 
House is unlike all that have gone before it. The Liberal 
reaction is all the more wonderful because, until Mr. 
Chamberlain supplied the torch, no one supposed that 
there was any material ready to take fire. On the very 
eve of the Election, though a Liberal majority seemed 
assured, few believed that it would exceed even Mr. Stead’s 
computation. Nor is it only that an unusual number of 
old Members have lost their seats. An equally unusual 
proportion of those who have lost their seats have been 
men of distinction in the defeated party. The state 
of the Opposition Front Bench is probably without 
a parallel in Parliamentary history. The effect of this 
is to leave the House singularly free from any con- 
trolling experience, to put into every Committee an 
unusual number of men who are ignorant of Patlia- 
mentary traditions. There was an example of this on 
Monday, when the new majority showed the common 
but mischievous desire to inflict upon a Conservative 
Member the treatment which their victim and his allies 
had too often dealt out to the Opposition in the last 
Parliament. The natural man asserted himself, and it 
required a remonstrance from the Speaker of unusual 
length and going into much detail to secure even com- 
parative silence. And then not only are there in the 
present House a quite extraordinary proportion of men 
new to Parliament; they belong to classes whose presence 
in it is equally unfamiliar. Besides the Labour Party, 
which for the first time appears as a distinct group with 
all the apparatus proper to such a position, there are many 
Members who ten years ago probably regarded their entry 
into Parliament as a dream which they hardly confessed 
to themselves. The House is by comparison a young 
House, and it is young in a new sense. Hitherto the 
young men in Parliament have commonly been rich men,— 
eldest sons of Peers, of great landowners, of partners 
in great trading concerns. To-day they are young men 
who have their way to make and their bread to earn. All 
these elements promise to distinguish the present Parlia- 
ment from its predecessors, and to add to the interest w ith 
which its action will be watched. 

But amid all these elements of variety there is one which 
has been permanent in al! preceding Parliaments, and will 
in the end, as we believe, reappear in the present. We 
have drawn a distinction between the House of Commons 
and the units of which it is composed, meaning thereby 
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that the House impresses a certain character upon its 


Members which may take an almost infinite variety of 
shapes, but will retain throughout these changes a 
common element. One House of Commons is not like 
another, but the House of Commons in the aggregate is 
always different from what its component parts would be 
if they were brought toget her in any other way. We can 
illustrate what we mean from a very striking article by Mr. 
Charles Masterman, the newly elected Member for North 
West Ham, in the Speaker of last week. He enumerates 
with almost uneasy interest the features that are most 
yisible at the firt glance. “It is a mob...... It 
desires, above all things, action. aoa ae is full of 
electrical vitality...... The Members are far in advance 
of the Cabinet..... . A House of Commons has 
been returned with a mandate to consider ‘the condi- 
tion of the People.’” But when he has thus reckoned 
up all the elements that make for far-reaching change, 
Mr. Masterman recognises that there is a danger in all 
this. It is not, indeed, the danger which will occur 
to many of our readers,—the danger that the change in 
question may be badly designed and hastily carried out, 
and may in the end, even to the eyes of its authors, appear 
to have done harm rather than good. That is a danger 
with which we are familiar in the legislation of the past, 
and we know of no reason why the legislation of the future 
should be exempt from it. 


The danger which alarms Mr. Masterman is the 
opposite of this. He is afraid that this passion for 
reform will grow feeble in the “exhausting, enervating”’ 
atmosphere of Parliament and of London. “It is an 
atmosphere of deference, of obliging and courteous officials, 
with the public in an attitude of humility perched out- 
side, an atmosphere set in the heart of the most opulent 
civilisation that the world has ever seen.” ‘To Mr. Master- 
man all these things are the enemy, the influences secretly 
gathering strength to defeat, it may be, all that he has 
most at heart. But there is another side to the shield. 
Our ideas of what a mandate to consider the condition of 
the people should include are no doubt different from 
Mr. Masterman’s, But no more than he does do we wish 
to see this mandate exhausted until the face of England is 
changed. The reason why we do not share his fear of the 
Parliamentary atmosphere is that we are convinced that 
this atmosphere has constituents of infinite value, con- 
stituents which mark off the House of Commons from 
every deliberative Assembly in the world, and make pre- 
dictions which do not take them into account little better 
than guesses. ‘The “atmosphere” of the House is much 
more than a mere phrase. What it ought to convey to 
every Member, what we believe it does convey dimly to 
the great majority of Members, is the sense of a long 
tradition, of a great inheritance, of being descended 
politically from a long line of famous ancestors, of making 
one of the oldest and greatest Assembly that the modern 
world has seen,—an Assembly which existed and was famous 
centuries before any other ruling Parliament had so much 
asaname. It is to all this that we look to steady and 
sober the new Members. There is no need that it should 
blind those who feel it to the work they are sent to West- 
minster to do. Rather it should make the performance 
of that work more effective. The new House of Commons 
is ho mere revolutionary creation suddenly called out of 
nothing and destined to return to nothing again. It is 
the successor of the many Parliaments that have helped to 
make English history in the past, the forerunner of the 
many that will go on shaping that history in the future. 
“One can breathe” the atmosphere of Parliament, says 
Mr. Masterman, “in every corner of this House of 
Commons—the Imperial Palace in which England gathers 
her legislators and representatives.” There will be few of 
those legislators, we trust, on whom it will not leave its 
impression, few in whose making it will not bear its part. 








POPE'S IDEAL WOMAN. 
OPE said a great many contradictory things about 
women, and excused himself upon the ground that 
“woman's at best a contradiction.” He prefaces his 
metrical essay upon the character of women, in which 
he delineates with a sharp instrument and a biting acid so 





many marked individualities, by the remark that “ most women 
have no characters at all.” They are, he says, 
“ Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear, 

And best distinguished by black, brown, or fair.” 
Coleridge took up his satirical words and gave them a serious 
turn. Shakespeare, he said, who knew man and woman much 
better than Pope, saw that it was “ the perfection of woman to 
be characterless.” After this hazardous statement, he makes 
another still more disputable :—‘ Every one wishes a Desde- 
mona or an Ophelia for a wife, creatures who, though they may 
not always understand you, do always feel for you and feel 
with you.” It seems a little hard to associate the creator of 
Beatrice and Portia, of Rosalind and Imogen, with this frank 
confession of selfish preference, and not quite fair to quote 
Ophelia and Desdemona as instances of women who 
could not understand a lover or a husband. Hamlet and 
Othello were exceptionally difficult men to understand. For 
all that, Pope, when he comes to draw a delightful woman, 
when he sets himself to tell the reader what he really thinks a 
woman ought to be, goes far to justify Coleridge’s comment. 
The eighteenth-century poet could cause a thoroughly worth- 
less person to stand before his reader so as to make him 
sure that he has both seen and spoken to her, but when he 
comes to portray his ideal the illusion is not so well managed. 
The lady has no definite character. She is simply a bundle 
of beautiful characteristics, marred, to modern eyes, by the 
shadow of a single fault. The satirist turned eulogist loses 
much of his brilliance and something of his skill in outline. 
No one knew better than Pope himself that, for all his micro- 
scopic power of observation and his perfect use of words, he 
failed at times to endow his creations with life. The vital 
spark eludes him :— 

“ On human actions reason though you can, 

It may be reason, but it is not man. 

Like following like in creatures you dissect, 

You lose it in the moment you detect.” 
But if the portrait lacks vitality, its details are beautiful, 
and well worth looking at. 

Pope’s ideal belonged essentially to the world of fashion, 
to that little world, ruled over by great ladies, which was 
the only world that existed for him. Of course, he knew there 
were some common people, but he regarded them as figures 
in the landscape of life, looked after by Providence, who, no 
doubt, made them very happy, but no concern of his. But to 
return to the lady. She is, he tells us, without the more showy 
gifts. She does not “dazzle,” but 
thought” and “touch the heart *:— 


is able to “raise the 
“That charm shall grow when what fatigues the ring 
Flaunts and goes down, an unregarded thing.” 
She is clearly a woman of ability, though perhaps not 
what is called a clever woman. A great many women with 
very little mental originality have an extraordinary aptitude 
for provoking thought, and are indirectly the cause of many 
ideas they certainly did not create. But there is a charm of 
still wider scope to which Pope alludes. In a few women 
there exists a quality which, while unconnected with melan- 
choly, can only be compared to pathos. They do touch the 
heart, and quite unconsciously make some kind of appeal to 
every one with whom they come in contact. They wake an 
echo in that common humanity which lies behind the barriers 
of youth and age, wealth and poverty, position and opinion. 
Power to do this is the highest of all social gifts, rarely to 
be found apart from social training, yet enabling her who 
has it to “ snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.” It is the 
very genius of femininity. 
Besides all this, our heroine is to be an optimist, one 
“ Blest with temper whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day.” 

“Good humour” is a quality which has lost verbal rank of 
late years, but that courage for life we call optimism can 
never cease to attract. Despondency is bearable in a man, 
but to dwell in a house with a pessimistic woman is a worse 
fate than Solomon dreamed of, and the woman who can 
disperse the shadows of the future is a Providence to her 
household, and the only woman whose character justifies our 
Elizabethan ancestors in the false use of the epithet “ divine.” 
So far the eighteenth and the twentieth centuries are 
agreed. Every one admires these traits. But the next lines 
bring before us a real change of taste. This paragon, though 
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it is hinted that she rules her husband, “never shows she 
rules.” She “charms by accepting,” “ by submitting, sways,” 
yet “has her humour most when she obeys.” Pope here 
touches on an elemental feminine characteristic, the inevitable 
outcome of natural circumstances,—the resort of the weak to 
their wits. Those who have no power are tempted to plan. But 
nowadays a poet desiring to praise a woman would not speak 
us Pope spoke. “Art with truth allied” is a mixture which, 
whatever be the hard facts of practice, in theory has ceased to 
fascinate. Touched by sympathy, it rises into tact,—the most 
endearing of all the graces, but one the fragrance of which 
is always lost in analysis; in contact with indifference it 
degenerates into cunning. The bare suggestion—Pope’s words 
convey the suggestion—is ugly. As we should expect, this 
lady has perfect self-control; but, oddly enough, as he begins 
to tell us about it the spirit of the satirist re-enters the poet. 
She must never lose her presence of mind, “though China 
fall.” Instantly he, as it were, takes up his proper réle. His 
words become memorable, quotable, and indeed, in this 
instance, part of the language. But the happy mood does not 
last. The next two lines are poor philosophy, and serve only 
as a peg on which to hang the rest of the character :— 
“ Heaven, when it strives to polish all it can 

Its last best work, but forms a softer man; 

Picks from each sex to make the favourite blest, 

Your love of pleasure, our desire of rest ; 

Blends, in exception to all general rules, 

Your taste of follies with our scorn of fools, 


Fixed principles with fancy ever new; 
Shakes all together and produces—you.” 

Still she is lifeless! Still Pope illustrates his own wisdom! 
The vitality he detected has vanished. Nevertheless, he is an 
anatomist of genius, and can dissect the mind and heart of a 
highly civilised and sophisticated section of society as no man 
not a specialist could ever hope to do. A woman belonging to 
his world without a “ taste of follies” is as dull as ditch-water, 
and if she have but a masculine “scorn of fools,” her taste 
can never impair her character. To be charming, she must 
take some delight in the lighter aspects of life, be entertained 
and diverted by the side-shows of the world which take her 
attention from the “common task.” The capacity to be thus 
entertained and pleased is analogous to a sense of humour in 
aman. Yet for those who find their whole pleasure in such 
trifles she should have an ineradicable contempt. She ought, 
of course, to be dependable, yet she should have the element 
of the unforeseen in her composition, the charm without the 
poison of caprice. Even when her fixed principles might 
better be described as fixed prejudices, her alert fancy may 
often save her from bigotry. A woman is not narrow-minded 
because she has narrow opinions. The flood of her imaginative 
sympathy will often overflow the limitations of her intellect. 
But it may be said,—Though Pope’s declaration that woman 
is, after all, but a “softer man” adds no attraction to 
his picture, is it certain that it is not true? A sweeping 
condemnation of a class is almost always unjust. How 
much more a condemnation of a sex. Women cannot 
stand the ordeal of complete comparison with men without 
an appalling loss of dignity. The things of the spirit defy 
computation. Consequently, women are crushed immediately 
by the mass of man’s intellectual achievement, which can be 
circumstantially proved. Outside this enormous tract of 
human affairs there remains, no doubt, some common ground 
upon which the two sexes may be judged as rivals. We think 
nothing more fair was ever said on the subject than what 
Coleridge said to his friends at dinner :—* Man seems to have 
been designed for the superior being of the two, but as things 
are 1 think women are generally better creatures than men.” 
With such a verdict any reasonable man or woman must, we 
think, have left the table well satisfied,—he with his potential, 
she with her actual, superiority. 





SOCRATES IN LONDON. 

PASSAGE which contains some of Gibbon’s noblest 
prose is that in which he imagines the return, 

after fourteen centuries of progress and change, of Julian 
the Apostate to Paris. What would the convert to Greek 
philosophical ideas think of the modern community as 
he found it? Would he be gratified? Would he be dis- 
appointed? He was a soldier, a scholar, and a statesman; 


how would his genius fall in with the Parisian spirit? a, 
Gibbon reads him, he would not be disappointed. «¢ Julian 
could now revisit the capital of France he might converse with 
men of science and genius capable of understanding ang of 
instructing a disciple of the Greeks; he might exense the 
lively and graceful follies of a nation whose martial spirit hag 
never been enervated by the indulgence of luxury; and he 
must applaud the perfection of that inestimable art which 
softens and refines and embellishes the intercourse of social 
life.” If he did not always approve, he would at least 
understand. 

Gibbon’s reflection may possibly have crossed the minds of 
some of those who during the past fortnight or so have read 
the announcements of a course of lectures on Plato to be 
delivered at a fashionable London hotel. If Socrates were to 
visit London, what would he think of the life of a great 
modern city? What, in particular, would he think of the 
ideals and habits of living of the wealthier, more leisured 
classes,—those who could spare the time, for instance, to 
attend a course of lectures at a hotel; who would belong, ing 
word, to the same rank of life as Glaucon and Polemarchys 
and Adeimantus, and the others with whom he argues in the 
“Republic” ? What would he think of our politics, our 
Parliamentary system, the home and family life of public 
men, of modern poetry, painting, philosophy? One answer 
at least may be given confidently enough. Socrates would 
have been ardently, intensely interested in all he say 
and heard; perhaps even more interested in what he 
heard than in what he saw. His soaring intellect, with. 
drawn to a point of vision higher than that of other men, 
could survey, as few others have surveyed, the probable route 
of the march of progressing man. He would not be astonished 
at material improvements, at immense developments, at great 
discoveries. - The telegraph, clicking out its swift message 
across ten thousand miles of land and sea, or the telephone, 
at which he could listen to the voice of a hopelessly bewildered 
Polemarchus stuttering out amazement at the other side of the 
country, would not silence him with surprise. He would have 
studied Heracleitus, and all his wonderful guesses at the under. 
lying principles of matter, deeply enough to comprehend with 
hardly a word of explanation the subtlest theories of the 
properties of electricity. He who could see so far into a 
dim future as to imagine a new Constitution and new laws for 
an ideal State would not be incapable of imagining change in 
methods of mere travel and locomotion. ‘The steam railway 
would be even easier to understand than the electric car ; the 
steamship is driven by a screw invented more than two 
thousand years ago by one of Socrates’s own countrymen, 
The battleship, with her tremendous guns and her shells 
carving steel forts like bread, or stinging out death under the 
water to her enemy a mile away,—would that astonish him? 
Perhaps it would. Not because of the terror or the power of 
the weapons; he would wonder why weapons should still be 
used. How could it have happened, he would ask, when Greek 
thought and philosophy had reached the stage at which he 
left it, that two thousand years could go by and yet leave men 
settling their quarrels in the same way as in the days when 
the Ten Thousand marched to the sea? Itis the development 
of thought, not the progress of invention, which would interest 
Socrates most. It would be the theories of the great 
chemists, the calculations of the great astronomers, the 
projects of the reforming politicians, the work and the 
writing of the great poets and philosophers, which would 
fire him with energy to read and examine and question. 
Imagine him confronted with the discovery of radium, twisting 
possibilities this way and that to hit on some likely theory to 
account for the vagaries of a substance which seemed to break 
known laws; or imagine him arguing out the effect on men’s 
minds, and the elemental impulses which move them to pray 
and to worship and to fear death, if once the discovery were 
made that it were possible to create life and motion out of 
inorganic dust. Or suppose him, whose soul could wing its 
way into the light and space that opened before him while he 
still held the hemlock in his hand, reading for the first time 
Bacon’s Essay on Death, or starting to his feet at the 
sound of the unmatched chords of Wordsworth’s greatest 
ode. The deepest thought of later poets and philosophers 
would arrest and fascinate him, just because he of all men 
could judge best the depth of the vision permitted to the 
‘thinker. As Cory addresses his “dear divine Comatas,” 
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imagined as coming back into the broken sunlight of a 


rden— 
a shouldst calmly listen with everchanging looks 
To songs of younger minstrels and plots of modern books, 
And wonder at the daring of poets later born, = 
Whose thoughts are unto thy thoughts as noon-tide is to morn; 
And little shouldst thou grudge them their greater strength of 


ul, ” 
Thy partners in the torch-race, though nearer to the goal”— 
so Socrates, though the thoughts of later poets would not be 
as “noon-tide” to the “morn” of the “ Phaedo,” would know 
what was worth reading, perhaps would be moved himself by 


reading it to deeper thought. 
Would he consider the world wiser and happier than when 


he left it? At all events, if he found much to praise and | 


much to admire, he would find a good deal which, from its very 
triviality and emptiness, would seem to him extraordinarily 
difficult to account for. Here and there he would have to 
remodel his conceptions of the ideal to aim at in the educa- 
tion of children in his imagined State. Greek society when 
he left it had not arrived at the conceptions of family life 
y and home duties which are the ideals of society to-day. 
. The spirit, the awra, of an English home is, and must be, 

nobler than it could have been in a State in which to the 





passage in the “Republic,” “show mankind the philosopher 
by removing the evil name of too much learning.” He would 
come near enough to the realisation of the divine to pardon 
because he could understand. 





BLACKBIRDS. 

ESTERDAY they looked bored to death. The weather 
had had a relapse: the sun had failed to get through 
the clouds, there was a thin, damp mist, and it seemed to be 
neither winter, nor spring, nor summer, nor anything else. 
It was such a day as that of which the late Mr. J. R. Lowell 
used to tell a story to the effect that when he asked one of his 
countrymen, on a similar afternoon, how he liked that sort of 
weather, he received the answer, “ Wal, friend, I guess it’s 

better than none.” 

But these were two English blackbirds, and they were un- 
mistakably bored,—as men look who begin to feel sure the day 
will be no good for hunting, though they came down from 
town yesterday on purpose, and have found twenty degrees of 
frost or four inches of snow on the ground. The two birds 
stood about on the lawn with their feathers puffed out after 
the manner of robins; they seldom moved ; their heads almost 


greatest thinker it seemed best that children should be cared | hung down, though, strictly speaking, that is a human 


for and educated by State officials, and that no father should | degradation to which no bird ever can fall; their tails 


know his son, and no mother her daughter. There was no/ remained inclined downwards, and they seemed to take no 


home life, as we understand it, among a people whose lives 


notice even of one another. If there had been a General 


were lived in the market-place, the academy, and the | Election and they had been a pair of Protectionists, and the 


to admire the strength and serenity of English family life, 
would he not just for that reason find it astonishing that 
so much that is empty and trivial should still be regarded 
by society as worth effort to pursue? Imagine him, for 
instance, trying to fathom the connection between beauty 
—the ideal of which to a Greek was essentially fixed and 
unalterable—and the vagaries of fashion. How would the 
Socratic method be applied to the eliciting of the definition 
of beauty? “The beautiful woman,” we seem to hear 
him say to some woman of the “smart” world who had 
undertaken to expound to him the mysteries of the right 
people, “then, must be fashionable; she must, that is, in all 
circumstances obey the decrees of the authorities who, we 
have seen, decide what ought and ought not to be worn 
at feasts and ceremonies ?”—‘ She would not be accounted 
beautiful if she did not obey them.”—*“ And to obey them, 
she must change her clothes as often as the authorities 
decree ?”—“ That is so.” —‘ And the most fashionable woman 
would be she who in all circumstances would follow the decrees 
of the authorities as closely as possible ? "—‘ Exactly.” —* The 
woman, that is, who changed her clothes five times a day in 
obedience to the authorities would be more fashionable than 
she who, perhaps on account of occupation with family affairs 
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or from sheer physical weakness, changed them only four | 


times ?”—* Yes, Socrates.” —“ She would also, then, it follows 
from our argument, be accounted the more beautiful ? ”— 
“Naturally.”—* Tell me, I said, would you agree with me 
that, just as in the market-place men weigh and measure corn 
and wine and oil, it is possible to weigh and measure pieces of 
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palaestra, and among whom women were men’s possessions | last results of the polling had been declared half-an-hour 
E rather than their wives. But if Socrates would be forced | previously, they could not have looked more dejected. 


But to-day it is a very different story. The sun has been 
shining brightly since breakfast-time. The air is as clear as that 
of Italy. There is a sparkle everywhere, and more than a hint 
that round only one or two corners is the spring. Up have 
gone the two tails; there is hardly any standing still, but a 
keen disposition to keep moving about; first one and then 
the other will take a short flight with a very special cocking 
of the tail as Mr. or Mrs. Blackbird settles on the ground. 
When one of them has flown off across the sunk fence into the 
park it is merely a question of fifty or sixty, or perhaps sixty- 
five, seconds before the other follows after. 

Has any one come to the conclusion that birds sometimes 
play tricks on creatures that have no wings? One of these same 
blackbirds certainly seems to have a persistent habit of flying 
down about six feet away from the nose of ‘ Peter,’ the terrier, 
who instantly makes a rush, which, of course, ends in nothing ; 
and within a short time the process is repeated with all the 
appearance of a regular game. There is no mistake about it 
being a game on the dog’s part; and one has often observed 
the same kind of thing in summer when the swallows fly low 
across the lawn, or rise and then swoop and rise again in airy 
festoons above the grass. But is it a game on the part of the 
blackbird also? We are inclined to believe it is, especially at 
this time of year, before he has become seriously involved, 
and is still, for part of the day at least, fairly fancy-free. 
Perhaps, indeed, the fun of cheating the dog is all the more 
enjoyable for a consciousness of some one looking on from 
the neighbouring holly-tree. 

What a fine, upstanding figure the cock blackbird is, with his 


cloth, or women’s dresses ? "—“ Of course.”—“ And you would | tawny, orange bill, and his jovial manner on a fine day. How 
grant that, other things being equal, two pieces of cloth, or | we should miss him if any untoward persecution took him out 


two dresses, would weigh more than one piece of cloth, or one 
dress ? ”—* Certainly.”—“ Five dresses, then, would be of a 
much greater weight than one dress ?”—‘ Obviously.” —“ The 
woman, then, who removes or puts on five costumes in a 
day handles a greater weight of cloth than the unfashion- 
able woman who puts on but one costume for the whole 
P day?”"—“ That follows, of course.”—‘ We come, then, to 
this, I said, that the criterion of beauty in a woman is her 
ability to change her dresses ; and the most beautiful woman 
* is she who, in the shortest time, can shift the greatest mass or 
weight of clothing ?”"—“ Really, Socrates, I somehow never 
thought of it like that before, and it all sounds rather 
confusing ; but I suppose you must be right.” 
F Yet if there would be much for the philosopher to laugh at, 
t muck to rebuke, and something, perhaps, to praise, from one 
; tendency so high a mind would be free. He would not be 
intolerant. He would not burst with indignation like Swift 
or Juvenal. He would not preach like a schoolmaster or bore 
like Mr. Barlow. He would, as he says of himself in that fine 
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of our winter landscape. How admirable he is, again, in the 
character of a father, when his well-fed brood have just left 
the nest and are scattered about the garden, with but an im- 
perfect knowledge of this wicked world and of their own 
powers of flight. Then is the time, when the prowling cat 
comes round, to see his moral power, his watchfulness, and 
his self-restraint. Compared to him the throstle is but an 
agitated and screaming hussy. But he, with little show, 
tracks the marauder from point to point, as a policeman, and 
only utters a low, serious, but very audible note of warning, 
as who should say “ Look out! look out!” and never ceases 
till he has worn out the beast’s patience or obtained your 
friendly help to drive her clear away. He is a fine model for 
parents, and his éxample, in these days, can ill be spared. 

We could do without him, perhaps, in the strawberry season 
and when the cherries are getting ripe; for he takes a heavy 
toll, because he knows the time is short. We confess, also, te 
thinking of another occasion when his activity proves a trial. 
There is a time of the year when it seems the most natural 
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thing in the world to stroll out about dusk with your gun and 
make quietly for a certain bottom, above which is a bank 
covered with elder-trees, and underneath is the rabbit-warren. 
If you can get to the end of the fence where the bank begins, 
and then walk along by the bushes, you are pretty certain 
of a good running shot with both barrels as the rabbits come 
rushing down the field for their holes. But not infrequently 
it happens that a pair of black eyes in the elder-trees will 
eatch sight of you before you get to the end of the fence; and 
instantly the loud and well-known signal is given—half a 
chuckle of laughter and half a hurried shout of alarm—and 
every rabbit is off and safe underground before you can get 
even the most sporting chance. 

And yet, in spite of strawberries and cherries, and that 
unseasonable and unnecessary noise of his in the elder-bushes; 
he more than makes up for his robbery and riot as soon as he 
flies to his favourite spring perch in the half-grown sycamore, 
and pipes his short, flute-like song. There is no other voice 
among them all which is quite like his. The thrush is more 
enraptured, the nightingale more thrilled with passion, the 
robin more artless, as the voice of some sweet child, the lark 
more brimming over like spilt silver; but his voice, his whistle 
without the letter “s,” flows over your heart as a brook over its 
bed, smooth yet with little undulations that soothe the soul, 
as the running water soothes the ear with its soft modulation. 
“ Alas! too short!” so we are inclined to plead; but he is cool 
as Adonis, and chooses to send us away complaining of his 
frugality and wishing for more kindness, rather than we 
should think him lavish and ourselves able to get just what- 
ever we want for the asking. His simple song, after all, is 
for a very simple ladv, who does not even dress in black or 
brown, but a shade between the two, so modest and unnotice- 
able that often when we have caught her in the strawberry- 
nets and shown her to the lady of the garden, that august 
person has asked: “ What is it? Is it a thrush ?” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


AUGUST BEBEL. 
|To tue Epiror or tus “ Sprcrator.”’] 
Srr,—* We desired,” said my German friend, “to call our 
boy ‘ Louis,’ after his uncle, now dead. But we couldn't.” 
“Couldn’t? Why?” “The Government wouldn't allow it.” 
“What? Can’t you Germans call your children any name 
you please?” “No. They objected to ‘ Louis’ because that 
is the French form of the name. The officials had lists of 





names which were permissible. ‘See!’ the registrar 
remarked, ‘these are all good old German names. What 
can a good German want more? Plenty of choice. The 


child can’t be registered otherwise. Then, of course, you'll 
come under the punishment clauses.’ So we had to take the 
German form of the name. That's how it is he’s ‘ Ludwig.’” 
“ What's the reason for such an arbitrary regulation? Have 
you any idea?” “Well, I believe the fact is that some 
people wished to call their children after Bebel. And the 
Government wouldn't have it. I’m told that the boys’ 
Christian name would have been simply ‘ Bebel,’—Bebel 
Schmidt, and so on; while the girls’ would have been 
‘Bebelina’ or ‘ Bebeline,—Bebelina Neumann, Bebeline 
Wegele, and so on.” “A great compliment to Bebel, that the 
German Government should be so evidently afraid of the effects 
even of his name upon the rising generation.” “ Perhaps it 
was thought his name would inoculate that generation with 
his political principles,—which don’t favour an everlasting 
possession of Germans and Germany by Hohenzollernism.” 
“ But you don’t seem to fear that such an inoculation would 
upset the general apple-cart?” “Bless you,no! Leaving out 
of account our Junkers, our neck-or-nothing fighting men, 
and our bureaucrats, although not budging from our various 
political parties, we have ceased to look upon the Socialists as 
being so many wild beasts, or their veteran leader as being 
our ‘adversary the Devil,’ who, ‘as a roaring lion, walketh 
about, seeking whom he may devour.’ In fact, setting aside the 
ancient exaggerations of demand—which he himself seems to 
have dropped nowadays—Bebel in some sort represents the 
cause of us all. He is not ‘crying for the moon,’ as 
interested people—interested the other way round—would 
have us imagine. If the working classes are made secure in 





a 
their rights as human beings and political units, what can 
that do but consolidate the reasonable rights of the Classes 
above them?” This was spoken in the heart of Germany, by 
a gentleman whose characteristics and circumstances make 
him a rational Conservative. Some years ago he was, politically 
speaking, a rabid Junker,—out-Limburgising Count Limbur . 
There are many such solid, well-to-do, straight-thinking 
Germans who have moved and believe with him. 

Viewed in the light of his actual achievements—and what 
other criterion can there be P—August Bebel is easily the 
greatest living German engaged in public affairs. Out of 
straggling groups of despised, poverty-stricken workmen 
and labourers, despite the bitter and often unscrupulous 
antagonism of all social superiors, in a country ruled bya 
steel-clad military caste, he has created a progressive party 
having a compact vote of three millions. Persecutions and 
difficulties incident to the performance of this tremendous 
task were endured and overcome with qualities of intrepidity, 
skill, and devotion of a type wholly superior to anything 
similar which could ever be discovered in any of his adver. 
saries. The feat had never been accomplished merely by 
unusual courage, unusual cleverness, unusual application. 
For a while Bebel was the only Social Democrat returned to 
Parliament, and, single-handed, amid mocking enemies, he 
faced Bismarck and all the power of triumphant militarism 
with magnificent dauntlessness and unflinching defiance. He 
would never yield. He has never yielded. Then was the 
time when prison was surer than home for him, and the gaoler 
than his family. Imprisonment is the tyrant’s argument; 
a method of stupidity. It kills men—and women!— 
but refutes nothing. Bebel declined to admit himself as 
logically demolished thereby. The physical hurt was not 
permitted to subdue by a breath the unbending spirit. In 
prison or out, he persistently urged the claims of the 
inarticulate masses—his beloved “ proletariat ”—for full 
recognition and rights as members of the body politic; fora 
due admission of their vast and growing interests in the con- 
sideration of national affairs and the shaping of national 
policy, internal or external, whensoever and by whomsoever 
promulgated ; for fair adjustment of their position as workers 
with full liberty to combine, no longer exploited by capitalism, 
but admittedly co-labourers therewith. 

He withstood every one of the plentiful attempts to suppress 
him. Some of these were amazingly contemptible. For 
instance, Bebel was forced to abandon convenient premises 
where as a turner he had built up a paying business, and, at 
heavy loss, to re-establish himself beyond the range of such 
nefarious “sniping.” The more thorough the antagonism the 
more thorough his resistance. His unceasing propagandism 
gradually spread over the country, and was followed up 
by the beginnings of an organisation which to-day is 
pretty nigh perfect. He spoke at all kinds of gatherings 
to all kinds of people, sympathisers or opponents, with 
an unquenchable zeal, a burning force, a disregard of 
conventionalities, a contempt for constituted authorities, 
which often convinced and sometimes repelled, yet always 
showed that “the man,” body and soul, was there “ behind 
the gun.” He argued, he besought, he reproached, he 
bantered, he protested, he condemned, he taunted, he jeered, 
he satirised, he startled, he scandalised, he horrified,—any- 
thing for a hearing, or the cause had perished! He lived 
“the strenuous life’—the ultra-strenuous life—when Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was still in pinafores. That has been bis 
normal life; nor worth more, with him, than a casual 
reference, as, for instance, when opening the Jena Con- 
ference, he said:—“The party has only gained ground here 
in recent years. But thirty-six years ago, at the invitation 
of several friends—the foremost being Dr. Sy and Professor 
Abbe—I gave an address here before a distinguished assembly 
composed solely of professors, doctors, and students. I took 
pains to hold them as well as possible, but don’t think that I 
gained us any new adherents then.” Quietly concluding:— 
“T declare the sixteenth Party Conference since the annulling 
of the Socialist Law to be opened.” Not a word to recall his 
conspicuous share in that fierce fighting for the overturn of 
repressive measures whereby the German Government made 
the Socialist an outlaw much as Nero did the Christian! 
Fogey-opponents will often unearth these old-time screeds 
vented in the heat of furious combat, and, presenting some 
unconnected scrap of what seems horrible blasphemy oF 
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roluti ‘tentously observe :—‘ You 
ent to bloody revolution, por rou 
aes know, my dear Sir, what August Bebel actually is 2 
There are his own words. Read them, and see for yourself. 
hey need no addition of mine. . 5 . 
, Bebel is quite a medium-sized man; wiry and active, or it 
had gone badly for him. Neither handsome nor ill-looking, 
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the main characteristic of his features is that of a set deter- | 
| and erect a few statues to this doughty tribune,—say as he 


mination. They are heavily lined by forty years’ continual 
aggressive beleaguering of embattled power with insufficient 
forces. Yet this but aids their telling reflection of whatey er 
mental phase is to find open expression. Bebel’s hair is now 
almost white, and the once flowing brown beard is replaced 
by a snowy spike which scarcely amounts to an imperial. He 
wore, when the writer heard him recently, a suit of sober 
grey, its long-tailed coat almost reaching his ankles ; the top 
of his ample shirt-front crossed by the ends of a wide black 
necktie brought down at each side from beneath a deep-falling 
collar. : ; . , 
register, and of a penetrating quality which carries without 
necessity for effort to the furthest corners of a large hall. 
Often a core of grating timbre adds itself and smites 
on the ear, and doubtless helps this acoustical property. 
He makes a free use of simple gestures, as is customary 
with Germans, but carefully observes a wise abstention 
from anything awkward or obscure. In Bebel’s lips the 
German language becomes surprisingly clear and concise- 
It is no longer a cumbersome verbal instrument of torture. 
He despises its pedantic involutions and divagations. He 
moves to the issue in a straight line whenever possible, and, 
at all events, thrusts cireumlocution out of doors. That is a 
result of having spoken so long to “the common people,” 
who for their understanding demand plain speech. There 
is no place for trope or hyperbole. Facts are set forth before 
the mental vision as clearly as a file of soldiers, their positive 
and relative meaning sharply defined, and the consequent 
deductions distinctly and uafalteringly affirmed and applied. 
A mordant humour bites important points into the minds of 
hearers; and a grim irony. The sentences flow in a steady 
stream, with every sentence in its right place, and every 
word the right word. 
brain or tongue; neither harking back nor stumbling un- 
readily in advance. The points arrayed travel culmi- 
natingly onward, and at the precise intended moment 
transfix the object has been made their aim. 
Bebel’s most malignant opponents never found an occasion 
of besmirching his simple, cleanly private life. Like the 
village blacksmith, “he owes not any man,” having secured 
a comfortable independence sans permission of the Iron 
Chancellor. He does not draw a single pfennig from party 
funds, the sole money payment received for political 
services being an allowance of about ten marks a day, 
which is given all Members of the Reichstag while the 
House is sitting. 

One of the ideals with which he has imbued the party 
is that the workman shall be delivered from servitude, 
intellectual and physical. German Social Democrats are not 
Socialists in the English sense. They constitute a political 
party of reform,—a party, moreover, which places less and 
less stress on violence as a means of attaining its ends. 
Bebel contends that the public affairs of a country are the 
affairs of its people generally, and not of a few who, because 
of prior happenings, are seised of power. Especially is it 
undesirable and dangerous that a great nation such as 
Germany should be subject to the whims of an uncon- 
trollable personage to whom, for any reason or no reason, 
she has yielded plenary authority. The application ex- 
tends to everything which concerns the body politic. 
But particularly is such a condition to be resisted 
and revised when what is schemed or being done may, 
directly or indirectly, cause war. War is categorically 
the business of the total inhabitants of a country, and of no 
one person or clique of persons. Compared with the sacrifices 
of treasure and of the lives of such inhabitants as a mass, 
professional militarists to whom is entrusted the conduct of 
operations furnish little in either kind,—say five per cent. 
Thus it is plain common-sense that the common people who 
find the means and most lives have an inherent right of con- 
Sent or non-consent to war. Bebel maintains they have a 
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right to know for what it is proposed to fight; to pass | 


judgment on the matter; and, accordingly, either to yefuse or 


His voice is pitched from the middle to a higher | 


There is no fumbling with either | 
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agree to fight. He objects to leave such momentous issues in 
any hands but the hands of the entire nation, not after the 
event, but inceptively. And, clearly, it may be the most 
patriotic course to decline consent to a declaration of war. 
Bebel is the only real critic of the German Government. 
On this score alone, were Germans not babies politically, they 
would intermit their monumental remembrancing of Kaisers, 


appears when pressing an evasive Chancellor for particulars 


' as to the relations between the Cabinets of Berlin and London. 
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No truer patriot exists than August Bebel. Unlike most 
Germans, however, he recognises high aims and good deeds 
in other nations. That has always earned him, and still earns 
him, the reproach of fools. Forsooth, to their small minds 
he thus vilifies his own country, and they would put up to 
auction the willingness of German workmen to die in a just 
quarrel for the Fatherland as though it were a marketable 
commodity; as though German workmen had not freely 
given their lives in the battles of ’70-'71! We British have 
no better German friend than Bebel. Time after time from 
his seat in the Reichstag he has fearlessly stated—as he did 
the other day—that “ the increase in the Fleet is directed 
wholly and solely aguinst Great Britain.” The answer has 
been, and is, but specious generalities and a tu quoque, the latter 
invariably to the accompaniment of “loud cheers” and 
“laughter” from Junkerdom. He and the Socialists will do 
what men can do to promote and maintain peace between our 
nations. Bebel does not believe that provocative augmentations 
of armament will aid this desirable end, and confidently affirms 
that Germany is already “ the strong man fully armed ”—with 
a vengeance! It is scarcely Bebel’s or the Social Democrats’ 
fault that German politicians yet devised no 
closely organised Opposition. That arises from the peculiar 
sentimentalism of a race with but little more than thirty 
years’ Parliamentary experience behind it. Hence, numerous 
tiny, ineffective clusters calling themselves this or that Partet 
pitch pathetically insignificant tents on the wide politica] 
Their occupiers stand at the tent-doors waving 
picturesque banners and chanting innocuous battle-songs, and 
at the present time remain insusceptible to suggestions for 
reasonable combination against a common enemy. Because 
of this, to decry Bebel and his party as a force may be 
expedient in the German Gorernment, but is foolish in any 
Briton. At the last General Election 9,500,000 votes was the 
total for Germany. Of these, 3,025,000 represented the Social 
Democratic quota. The total vote at the last General Election 
in Great Britain may be roughly estimated at about four 
tanking things in proportional correspondence, 
what would be the influence among us of a man who at the 
coming General Election controlled two million electors 
ready and desirous to vote for him and his candidates ?—I 
G. Earemonr. 
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ADMIRALTY POLICY AND NAVAL ENGINEERS. 
[To tae Epriror 

Srr,—The opening of your columns for the discussion of this 
national question of naval engineers will give a tremendous 
fillip to the controversy now going on in the Press of this 
country. Before proceeding to emphasise the points so 
temperately stated in “Ex-Engine-Room Watchkeeper's” 
letter in the Spectator of February 10th, I should like, in 
passing, to thank “ Landsman” for his admirable letter in 
the following week's issue, wherein he deals with another, and 
perhaps wider, phase of the question of training naval officers. 
It is, however, with the engineering aspects contained in the 
Cawdor “ Statement” that I wish herewith to deal, in the hope that 
it may not yet be too late to arrest the irrevocable step of crystal- 
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lising by regulation what is only as yet a Committee’s Report. 
| 'T'o say that these projected changes burst upon the country like 
la veritable bombshell fails to convey anything like the con- 
| sternation experienced by officers like the present writer, who 
| has known the Navy in and out for the past forty years. The 
| first question that suggested itself to me was: Did Admiral Sir 

Archibald Douglas’s Committee take professional advice before 
| 


rendering its Report? If such was taken, who were the officers ? 


and of what nature was their sea experience that could have 

induced them to inspire or endorse a policy which must prove a 
| complete negation of all that has hitherto stood as our standard 
of engin erime e fie ency Md 

When the Selborme scheme of 1902 was launched upon an 
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astonished world, grave misgivings were entertained as to its 
success from an engineering point of view. In that scheme 
interchangeability of officers was not considered a wise procedure 
to adopt. This, at least, showed doubt and cautiousness. The 
American scheme of fusion of the two branches—deck and engine- 
room—had proved a very qualified success ; so qualified, in fact, 
that many competent authorities have not hesitated to pronounce 
it a colossal failure. 

Few at that period ever dreamt—no matter what difficulties 
were foreseen about the allocation of officers to the somewhat 
unshowy branch of engineering—that any lowering of the standard 
of efficiency in engineering would be attempted. The Keyham 
standard, as “ Ex-Engine-Room Watchkeeper” has pointed out, 
is a high one, and as such should be maintained. But along with 
the gradual disappearance of the non-executive engineer there 
will disappear the training school and engineering curriculum 
that has taken thirty-five years in the making, and that is 
second to none in the universe. In its stead we are to have an 
engineer officer who will have devoted about one hundred and 
thirty-three days to acquiring workshop and mechanical experience 
during his sojourn as a boy at Osborne, supplemented with engine- 
room and stokehold experience with a fleet at sea until sub- or 
Lieutenant’s rank is reached. After that, a certain number of 
these engineering neophytes will specialise in engineering by 
undergoing a two years’ “ observational” course—whatever that 
may mean—at one of the Royal dockyards. Such is to be the 
training for one of the most trying and difficult positions in the 
Royal Navy. 

These specialists will only remain as such until Commander’s 
rank is attained (with special exceptions), when they must then 
revert to the ordinary deck duties on appointment to ships as 
Commanders. This, as already stated, was not intended in the 
Selborne scheme of 1902. What, it may be asked, has happened 
during the past three years to bring about such a change of 
opinion amongst the members of the Board of Admiralty as to 
lead them to think that the interchangeability can be effectively 
carried out without any corresponding whittling away of engineer- 
ing knowledge and experience? Such a rapid change of opinion 
under such exceptionally special conditions gives a high degree of 
piquancy to one’s curiosity as to the exact number and allocation 
of honours that will fall to the Navy when the next allotment 
is due. 

By one stroke the Admiralty are going to do away with 
both the Keyham-trained engineer officer and the civil-trained 
engine-room artificer. In the place of these two efficient 
and capable engineering units, whose lives have been spent in 
acquiring and assimilating knowledge of their profession, is to be 
an officer who cannot, in the ordinary course of mundane affairs, 
have more than a smattering of engineering wisdom. As an 
immediate subordinate he will have this new creation, the 
mechanician-watchkeeper—in plain language, an exalted stoker— 
who will thus come between the engineer officers and the privately 
trained competent mechanic, the engine-room artificer. 

To say the least of such a daring scheme, the public have a 
right to know why the gun should have been double-shotted. 

Any innovation in the Navy requires careful thought and 
accumulated experience for its sponsors, but especially is this 
the case when we are brought face to face with a revolu- 
tionary proposal that must mean lowered efficiency, unless 
during the past years all naval experience has been a gigantic 
fraud and all the money spent upon the training of engineers 
a flagrant waste of public treasure. Keyham on the one 
hand, and the shore-trained artificer on the other, were either 
necessary, or they were unmitigated pretenders. The present 
writer has no doubts as to which category they belonged to. Let 
the handful of officers who disagree with me give their reasons 
for consenting to this great and startling change of practice. So 
far as the officers are concerned, there are difficulties that must be 
admitted, but with regard to the substitution of the stoker for the 
artificer there are none to be seen. Vague statements about the 
artificers being required for technical duties solely is so much 
nonsense. As every naval officer knows (it seems elementary 
to have to state it), when a ship is under steam it is by no 
means easy to carry out the simplest repairs, and even then they 
can only be of a relatively unimportant and trifling nature. At 
sea the natural position for the engine-room artificer is on the 
engine-room platform, that for the stoker in the stokehold. Any 
inversion of this law will lead to disastrous consequences. 


—I an, Sir, X&e., Nava OFFICER. 





THE NATIVE PERIL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

(To raz Epvitor or tHe “ Specrator.”’) 
Srr,—Having spent several years in Rhodesia as a Wesleyan 
Methodist missionary, and returning home after the war, I 
wish to thank you for your exceedingly able, clear, and com- 
prehensive article on “The Native Peril in South Africa” in 
the Spectator of February 17th. 


Those of us who have had dealings with the natives in that 
country have always regarded a native rising as possible, but not 
probable. If there are degrees of danger in this matter, then 
those people who are nearest the danger-point of actually rising 
in large numbers are possibly the Matabele, seeing that they 
were the last powerful native tribe—cousins of the Zulus—to be 
brought under British rule and authority. Since the rebellion 





rr; 
of 1896, however, they have quietly submitted. Whether such 
submission has been willingly or unwillingly given is, of course 
very difficult to ascertain, seeing that to understand the native 
mind is one of the problems of South Africa. Your article will 
help to allay the unnecessary fears of the average man at home 
who has had no experience of these people. : 

I wish the following passage could be indelibly impressed 
upon every man’s mind in that country :—<«A smattering of 
education and a nominal profession of Christianity will not kee 
him out of mischief, for it must be remembered that the natives 
whom the Natal Police are looking for are by way of bein 
Christianised. In the long run, the only safeguard is to =~ 
him a share in a higher civilisation. By this we do not mean 
the political franchise, or any such expedient. White must rule 
black for the present, and the sooner this is frankly rocognised 
the better. But we can give him an interest in the prosperity of 
the country by fitting him to take his place in our social fabric 
By a proper system of technical instruction we can offer him ay 
industrial future ; we can educate him in the wants of Civilisation 
and give him the means of supplying them; we can raise his 
whole standard of comfort and self-respect.” To my mind, this 
is one of the most luminous passages in the article. Those 
who have done missionary work in that country have always 
endeavoured to keep such an ideal before them. And yet 
one cannot close the eyes to the fact that such an ideal is not 
accepted by large numbers of people in South Africa, Tp 
express an ideal for the native is not infrequently to run the 
risk of considerable derision, often from people whose training 
and intelligence would lead you to expect something better, 'T 
be a missionary often means losing caste in the eyes of white 
people. We are told that, instead of trying to raise the moral 
life of the natives by teaching the Christian faith, it would be 
much better to teach them the dignity of labour. It does not 
seem to occur to such people that if a native is to learn the 
dignity of labour, he must first appreciate the dignity of 
character. One is thankful, however, to reflect that such a con- 
dition of public opinion is a transitory one. The time will 
come—must come, in fact—when a higher and more generous 
view concerning the natives will prevail. I am thankful to say 
that we are not without signs of an approximation to such an 
ideal as is set forth above, in those parts of the country which 
have been for some considerable time under the influence of 
Western civilisation and British rule. 

You rightly say that “we must protect him [the native] against 
exploitation by doubtful fanatics, whether under the guise of 
‘Ethiopianism,’ or any such creed.” I should like to add, Sir, 
that the native must also be protected from commercial enter- 
prises of doubtful character. I refer, of course, to Chinese 
coolies on the Rand. Chinese labour is not entirely an economic 
question, but very largely a moral one. ‘The moral issues raised 
by that question will very seriously affect the settlement of the 
native problem. It does not require very deep moral insight to per- 
ceive that the presence of the Chinaman is bound to have a very 
bad effect on the native, and will certainly not help towards the 
realisation of the ideal set forth in your article. It seems almost 
a trite saying, yet necessity requires its constant repetition, to 
state that our treatment of these native races will be the test 
of our national character. 

There is just another question I wish to point out, and it 
relates to your statement that “we have never raised native 
regiments as we have done elsewhere in Africa, and in a country 
so situated it was a wise refusal.” I thoroughly agree with you 
that such a policy is by far the best one for South Africa. But 
why is it not carried out entirely? Why is the British South 
Africa Company allowed to arm natives? They have a native 
contingent, commonly known as the “Black Watch,’ which 
co-operates with mounted constabulary. Experience cf these 
men, from the native point of view, has led one to believe that 
the natives very much dislike them. It was commonly under- 
stood that during the Matabele insurrection the best shots 
amongst the rebels were those who had been trained by Europeans 
in these native levies. I have frequently observed that the 
arming of natives has a bad effect on the native himself. It gives 
him a false idea of superiority, the superiority born of being 
allowed to swagger about with a “Martini-Henry” in his 
possession, and a superiority which is either actively or passively 
resented by his fellow-natives who do not happen to belong to 
su‘h native levies. It seems to me to be very inconsistent, what- 
ever the professed utilitarian reasons may be, to adopt a policy of 
disarming the natives, even to the extent of depriving them of 
their assegais, and yet to collect and maintain an armed force of 
natives in that country. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sedbergh, Yorks. 


[Clearly one of the numerous objections to the use of 
Chinese labour is the injurious and unsettling effect pro- 
duced on the minds of the natives.—Ep. Spectator. | 


W. G. MircueE .t. 





“SLAVERY” AND CHINESE LABOUR. 
(To THe Eprron or THE “SexKcraTor.”] 
Srr,—As I was unable, owing to the number of speakers, to 
say anything in the Chinese labour debate, will you kindly 
insert this letter? The Liberal Government was taunted by 
those responsible for the Ordinance with not immediately 
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stamping out what some Liberals, and others, have described 
as “slavery.” The great precedent of modern times in dealing 
with slavery was never mentioned. General Gordon found 
himself face to face with what every one described as 
“slavery ” in the Soudan. How did he deal with it? Slave- 
bunting he did his best to exterminate, there and then, vi ef 
armis. Slave-owning he treated on an entirely different footing. 
Ile recognised it as, in a sense, a vested interest, but one 
to be brought to an end as soon as possible. He named a 
certain date after which no one could be bought or sold as 
a slave, and to all existing slaves a time-limit was given within 
which they would work out their liberty. In this way slave- 
hunting was to be stamped out, and slave-owning was to die 
out. Gordon faced with absolute indifference precisely the 
same kind of manufactured indignation which has been dis- 
played by the authors of the Ordinance against the present 
Government because his honesty would not allow him to treat 
slave-owning as he did slave-hunting. If there is any more 





discussion in the House of Commons on this subject, it is to 
be hoped that it may be preceded by a definition of what | 
“slavery” is to be taken as meaning for the purposes of the 
discussion. A debate which largely tarns upon one word, to 
which several mutually conflicting meanings are given by 
those who take part in it, is not likely to lead to any very 
definite result. Those who agree in thinking, as I do, that 
tie Ordinance is in itself degrading and demoralising, but | 


that the buying and selling of human beings is an essential | 

part of “ slavery,” will not consider their opposition to the 

Ordinance strengthened by the use of the term “slavery.” 

—I am, Sir, Xe., FREDERICK VERNEY. 
House of Commons. 


[To tHe Eprror or tue “ Sercrator.”’] 

Sir,—You appear to be under the impression in the Spectator of 
January 13th (p. 47) that this so-called “slavery” was the 
creation of the late Governmert or the mine magnates. Far 
from it; it was the creation of the people of South Africa 
unconnected with the mines, who were afraid that the Chinese 
would swamp the country unless severe restrictions were | 
imposed on them. 








For instance, in this self-governing Colony | 
(Cape) several Chinamen were sent to prison for changing | 
their address from one part of Cape Town to another. This | 
was a provision mainly due to Mr. de Waal, the secretary of | 
the Afrikander Bond. Thus the slavery so denounced by the 
Liberal Party is actually principally due to the Boers and 
Dutch who are the friends of the Liberal Government! 
“Heaven save me from my friends!” the Liberals might | 
with justice cry at this juncture.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
Cape Town. 





CoLonist. 


[We have again and again pointed out that we have no 
prejudice against the Chinese, but objected to the Imperial 
Government framing an Ordinance under which the Chinese 
were introduced under semi-servile conditions. When the 
Imperial Government found that public opinion in the 
Transvaal would not allow the employment of the Chinese 
except under objectionable conditions, they should have 
refused to sanction the importation of the Chinese.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





CHINESE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

(To tue Epiror or THE “Specraror.”] 
Sir,—I am astonished at the foolish information published 
with respect to gold mining. Some persons solemnly 
affirm that white men could not do it, on physical grounds, 
&c. In answer to all this talk about the business not 
being able to pay for white labour, I recall the mining in 
Australia, particularly the reefs worked at Ballarat and 
Charters Towers. The first mentioned are much older and 
deeper than the Johannesburg mines; the climate is much 
the same, for I have experienced both ; yet at Ballarat and in 
Queensland there is nothing but white labour. The same pro- 
cesses of drilling, stamping, &c., are carried on, and the men 
receive eight and ten shillings per day. The Ballarat seams 
are almost identical in fineness with the South African mines 
almost throughout the reef, and why the latter should require 
Chinese bond labour I cannot conceive.—I am, Sir, &c., 

RIcHARD BARNES. 





04 Duke Street, Southport. 


COMPENSATION UNDER THE LICENSING ACT. 
(To tHe Eprron or tue “Srecraror.”’| 
Sir,—Referring to my letter in your issue of February 24th, 
and to your comment thereon, I venture to observe that there 
are two separate and distinct principles enunciated by the 
Licensing Act of 1904 in dealing with licenses. The one is 
the compensation fund and the other is the monopoly value. 
The compensation fund is imposed on licenses by the Act, 
and specifically appropriated for the payment of (1) compensa- 
tion to persons interested in premises the license of which has 
been taken away under the Act; (2) expenses of Quarter 
Sessions; (3) expenses of Licensing Justices; (4) expenses 
and remuneration of a receiver appointed in the case of a 
defaulting compensation authority; and (5) as the security 
for raising capital money under the Act. There is no 
suggestion in the Act that the compensation fund has 
anything to do with the “immensely valuable monopoly 
granted them by the State,” and there is nothing clearer in 
fact and in law than that the compensation fund is paid by 
The other branch of 
the subject—namely, the monopoly value—is dealt with by 
Section 4 of the Act, and provides in case of new licenses 
for such conditions being attached thereto as, having 
regard to proper provision for suitable premises and good 
management, the Justices think best adapted for securing 
to the public any monopoly value which is represented by the 


the licensees, that is, by “the trade.” 


difference between the value which the premises will bear in 
the opinion of the Justices when licensed and the value of the 
same premises if they were not licensed. This seems to take 
away for the benefit of the public any value in licenses granted 
since the Licensing Act above mentioned; and whether this, 
in the paramount power of Parliament, be justified or not, it 
seems to me to be confiscation pure and simple from private 
owners for the benefit of the public, and might just as 
well be applied to any other kind of property as to licensed 
property.—-I am, Sir, &e., 
A LIBERAL. 


[Before the last Licensing Act the law declared that a 
license was only granted for one year, and that there was 
no legal claim to a renewal. There was no legal, though 
there was perhaps a moral ground for compensation, 
owing to the expectation that the license would be renewed. 
Therefore each year that a license was regranted the 
State endowed the grantee with a share in a most 
valuable monopoly. The last Licensing Act exacted in 
certain circumstances a consideration or payment for the 
grant of monopoly rights, and called that payment compensa- 
tion money. Our contention is, however, that these payments 
should bave been collected long before and paid into the 
general Treasury, and that any compensation granted is really 
granted by the State, since it is granted from the money 
which is due to the State on account of the grant of 
monopoly rights. That the State for many years failed to 
collect the money due to it in respect of the licenses does not 
alter the fact that it ought to have been collected.—Epb. 
Spectator. ] 


{To THe EpIToR or THE “SPECTATOR,” | 
S1r,—It is seldom that one can fairly accuse the editor of the 
Spectator with unfairness to a correspondent, but I sincerely 
hope you will be able to qualify your note in reply to “A 
Liberal” in your issue of the 24th ult. He makes what seems 
to me to be a good point in contending that compensation 
which is paid for by “the trade” should not be held up to 
reprobation, or for alteration; and you reply that you “ do not 
admit that ‘the trade’ provide the compensation out of their 
own funds,” and that “the money out of which compensation 
is paid belongs to the State as much as rates and taxes.” The 
contributions to the compensation fund are undoubtedly pro- 
vided by “the trade,” and the Act of 1904 means nothing 
unless that the money so contributed must be employed for 
the purpose of compensating owners of extinguished licensed 
properties. I follow the Spectator so closely that it will 
disturb my strong sense of its fairness if in its desire to see 
an attempt made to raise more money from licenses it would 
advocate confiscation of the compensation money. Incident- 
ally, may I mention that I do not think that more money can 
be raised by increasing the license money, as only another 
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turn of the screw is necessary to bring some of the over- 
capitalised breweries to the ground ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Liverpool. Wm. WILLIAMSON. 


[We cannot see that we were unfair. We merely stated our 
position, which is that the so-called compensation money is 
really a belated payment in consideration of the valne of the 
license, which ought to go straight into the Treasury. If 
compensation is granted, it should come out of national 
funds. In our opinion, however, a time-limit was the proper 
way in which to deal with compensation. We cannot publish 
any more letters on this subject.—Epb. Spectator. ] 





THE PLAYTIME OF THE POOR. 
[To tae Eprror or tue “ Specrator.”’] 
S1r,—Seeing that Mrs. Humphry Ward has noticed in your 
last issue my letter referring to the article of February 10th 
on “ The Playtime of the Poor,” may I hope you will allow 
me space to explain “the totally different standpoints” which 
Mrs. Humphry Ward lays to my charge? 


It is the existing condition of the “ playtime of the rich” that 
hastens my plea for preserving the existing happier conditions of 
the “ playtime of the poor.” These richer children are fast losing 
the influences, responsibilities, and the manners associated with 
the word “home,” because of the “ professional hands of strangers.” 
Education takes over their games with an enthusiasm due to their 
learning. Holidays are excitements shared with their elders, who 
give scant encouragement to the application of any chance 
acquirement from study, or of originality. At the age of fourteen 
many children of my own class have tasted, and are tired of, 
pleasures never intended for their recreation; they have left, 
almost untouched, that childhood which inspired Wordsworth, 
and about which Lamb wrote to Coleridge :—“ Science has suc- 
ceeded to poetry no iess in the little walks of children than with 
men. Is there no possibility of averting this sore evil?” I 
would indeed denounce the “contriving” and most of the “ pro- 
tecting” that surround the “playtime of the rich.” ‘There is 
something offensive in a system where the parents of one class 
feel it necessary to keep “vigilant watch” over parents of another 
class on any point. What I “grudge” for parents is the risk 
they run of losing love and authority over their children, if they 
leave them so much to influences that are away from home and 
are not permanent. I “grudge” them no kindnesses. 

Mr. Booth’s book is great; it deals exclusively, however, with the 
poor. Sad pages might be written of the rich, were they as naked to 
the ordeal of such a pen. Those “best of parents” who would 
acquaint me with the benefits of the play centres are precisely 
those whose influence must be better than any other person’s 
over their own children, and should be brought to bear every 
hour that the child is free from school. Surely the outside 
influences that swarm round children of our own class, and sting 
their chilthood into disfiguring imitations of ourselves, might 
warn us to leave these other children free to their play without even 
“gentle supervision,’ without any praise, any audience, and in 
blessed ignorance of the music they leave on the air. 

Proof of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s love and work for the cripples 
among children stands open and fair in most school districts, 
where the skill and care spent in teaching and training these 
little ones is a joy to witness. I must, however, remind her of 
the work and play done by the children, strong and healthy, in 
nearly every elementary school in London. Provision is made 
for swimming, cricket, football, and skipping,—this last is an 
unrivalled art among London girls. Singing, modelling, designing, 
carpentering, elementary science, and kindergarten games are 
subjects on the time-tables. The staff of every school I have 
known give generous encouragement to games and gardens. In 
most classrooms of the girls’ and infants’ departments there are 
growing illustrations of seed-planting and such-like wonders. 
Tops, hoops, marbles, and those curious hieroglyphic pavement 
games all have their seasons, and the playtime is obvious every 
day. During school hours any recreation time is under super- 
vision ; from twelve to two the playgrounds are free. 

Is it wise to duplicate these things over and over again? Are 
we not cramming the children with sensations and leaving them 
no time for digestion? There are already Bands of Hope, Bands 
of Mercy, Happy Evenings, Sunbeam Guilds, and school parties,— 
enough, in all conscience, to occupy us, too much to occupy the 
children. 

In spite of the quotation from the voluntary-school master’s 
report, I cannot look upon “ minding baby ” from teatime till bed- 
time asa hardship. Battersea Park may have inspired the happy 
scenes I have spied there, scenes of play that have left me happy 
that parents still supply these precious “toys” without assistance 
from outside organisations. 

I do not agree that we in England have much to learn from any 
country in connection with wholesome playtime. The children of 
our poor have become poets, painters, and philosophers, but, I 
believe, from among those only who played by themselves. As 
for New York, who knows but that some of its “dulness and 
routine ” may be due to the organisation provided for the play- 
time of its children ? 


—I am, Sir, &e., Epitu H. Guover. 
[Mrs. Glover's picture of the children of the well-to-do ° 











seems to us quite untrue to real life. The present writer 
knows plenty of children, but he has never met the child 
of Mrs. Glover's complaint.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To tue Evirror or tuk “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—May I venture to express the surprise, which I feel must 
be shared by many of your readers, that in the lengthy com. 
munications which have recently appeared in the Spectator on 
the above subject no reference whatever is made to the work 
conducted for a number of years past by the Children’s Happy 
Evenings Association? This body, of which H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales is president, and the Countess of Jersey 
the active leader, has carried the precious gift of wholesome, 
rational, recreating play into many of the sombrest corners of 
child-life in London. It ministers to more than twenty 
thousand poor children weekly at its hundred and twenty 
branches, and is so rapidly extending its beneficent work 
that this season preparations are afoot to open no fewer 
than fifty new branches. Surely, Sir, some little credit js 
due to such an Association as this when writing of the play. 
time necessities of London’s slum children.—I am, Sir, &e., 
BEcCKLES WILLsoy. 
Authors’ Club, 3 Whitehall Court, S.W. 





THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE ON RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
(To rue Epiror or tae “Specrator.”] 

Srr,—Might not your admirable article in your issue of 
February 17th, entitled “The Bishop of Carlisle on Religious 
Education,” be of use in the present crisis if reprinted and 
circulated as a leafiet, with perbaps the omission of the opening 
paragraph? Thesupreme interests of the children of England 
—as well defined by King Alfred a thousand years ago—to be 
taught “to know God, to be men of understanding, and to live 
happily,” are in danger of being sacrificed to those who object 
to what is rather unfortunately called “ undenominational” 
religious instruction. It ought to be called “fundamental” or 
“primary” religious instruction, which surely is what should 
be given, and perhaps all that need be given, in the primary 
schools of a Christian land. Are we not only to deprive our 
children of an inalienable right and an inestimable privilege, 
but also to add a new and poignant shaft to the armoury of 
the unbeliever, who will say that we who profess the Christian 
faith cannot agree upon even its first and most elementary 
doctrines? Itis not so in point of fact, for even those who 
most passionately denounce “ undenominational ” teaching 
have all the doctrines its advocates desire to teach in the 
foremost place of their own creeds and formularies. It is for 
them to say why they are so afraid the children should be 
taught them, without the additions they are perfectly free 
to supply if they will. It is by no means so great a wrong 
not to teach a child all his parents wish him to learn, as to 
teach him more than they wish him to learn. Clearly, every 
parent has a right to demand that the State shall not teach 
his child what he does not wish him to believe; but does it 
follow that he also has a right to demand that the State 
shall teach him, at its own expense, all that he wishes him 
to believe P—I am, Sir, &e., D. A. 

[We shall be glad to give leave to any one who desires to 
reprint the article in question, or any part of it.—Ep, 
Spectator. ] 





RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SrecraTon.” | 
Srr,—All unprejudiced Christians must be grateful to you for 
the sustained support you have given to the cause of religious 
education. But is it quite clear that you are not tilting against 
a man of straw? Could any one have pronounced more 
decisively than Mr. Birrell in favour of Christian teaching in 
English schools? Not even this Government, I am persuaded, 
could face the storm that would be aroused bya Bill to banish 
religion from elementary education. When such a Bill is 
introduced, it will be time enough to organise the opposition. 
What needs doing now is to drag out every existing grievance 
into the light, and to formulate principles on which they can be 
redressed without sowing the seed of a crop of new grievances. 
To some of us, old friends of the Bishop of Carlisle, it has 
seemed that in his letter to the Times he gave away more than 
he had any right to surrender. It is neither good policy nor 
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+ ss. ncte for trustees to offer to sacrifice interests 
_ bsp sda to protect. The Bishop's fuller paper 
which adiied partly, but only partly, corrects this impres- 
hy The two crying grievances left in the existing system 
that Nonconformists’ children in single-school districts 
Church teaching or nothing, and (2) mn 
7 ' ildren in Council-school districts can only 
Carts and unformulated Christian teaching or 
oa “It to meet the first, Churchmen express their 
— to fall in with an arrangement for restricting 
a cesinabianal teaching to one day in the week, 


sion. 
are (1) 
can only have 


ope no less clearly emphasise their first claim for 
seheito Prayer-book teaching for at least the upper 
annie on that one day. To sacrifice this right 
8 


will do no good to anybody. For what will it profit a 
little Baptist that a little Churchman is deprived of an 
ortunity of being taught the faith of his parents Church ? 
Again, why should Churchmen scruple to ask that their own 
grievance should be set right in Council-school districts ? The 
same argument can be reversed. Howisa little Baptist hurt 
f a little Churchman is granted an opportunity of Church 


opp 


teaching? By all means let us strive with Canon Beeching 
to get some agreement as to the main lines of the Biblical 


instruction to be given in Council schools. Some sort of 
Catechism might usefully serve to lay down those lines. 
Ninety-nine out of a hundred parents want the New Testa- 
ment taught in its broad, natural meaning. They ought 
to have some security that this is done. But let us also claim, 
as mere justice, that where no hardship is involved to any one, 
full liberty be left to denominational schools. Ina word, let 
us not imitate the timid traveller who presented his purse to 
4 masked horseman, in case he should turn out to be a 
highwayman. When Mr. Birrell’s mask is off he may prove 
to be a friend in disguise.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mossley Hill Vicarage. Grorae HARForD. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION—A VILLAGE 
SETTLEMENT. 
(To tne EpiIToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”'} 
Sir,—“ An ounce of fact is worth a pound of argument.” Will 
you allow mea little space to describe the educational settle- 
ment ina Leicestershire village, the facts of which have recently 
come under my notice? Some six years ago the managers 
of the Church school were in need of funds. Nonconformists 
agreed to subscribe on the condition that they had representa- 
tion and that the religious instruction was made undenomi- 
national. An agreement was come to, and for six years the 
following system has been at work without the slightest 
friction. The parents of all the children, with the exception 
of one, have asked for simple religious instruction, given by 
the schoolmaster. About fifty per cent. of the parents have 
asked in writing for extra Church of England instruction, and 
these have been given lessons once a week for half-an-hour by 
a representative of the rector of the parish. Three things 
stand out prominently :—(1) That the parents desire religious 
instruction; (2) that the Church parents do not object to this 
religious instruction; (3) that facilities have been granted for 
supplying the extra teaching desired by about half the 
parents, There has been peace in the school and peace in the 
village. Is there not something to be learnt from this settle- 
went in connection with the coming Education Bill ?—I am, 
Sir, &e,, ALFRED GOODERE. 
“Clovelly,” Hamilton Drive, Nottingham. 


CHILDREN OF UNITARIAN PARENTS IN 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

[To tur Epiror or rur “ Specraror.” | 
Sit,—In a note which you append to the letter of Mr. 
C. A. Brodribb appearing in your issue of February 24th, 
you state that “the number of Unitarian parents who send 
their children to elementary schools is by no means large.” 
Permit me to point out that over three thousand five hundred 
children attend Unitarian Sunday-schools in London, over 
thirteen thonsand five hundred in Manchester, two thousand 
in Liverpool, three thousund five hundred in Birmingham 
and its district, and some thirteen thousand five hundred in 
other parts of the country, and that nearly all of these 
children attend the elementary day-schools. Surely, there- 
fore, Unitarians have the right to ask that their views may 
be heard when the question of religious training in the 


day-schools comes up for decision. As far as I am aware, 
Unitarians were perfectly satisfied with such religious teach- 
ing as was given by the London School Board and the Boards 
of other large centres. The children were well grounded in 
fundamental religious truths and obtained a good knowledge 
of the Bible. They thus acquired in the day-school a ground- 
ing in religion upon which Sunday-school and other teachers 
could base the definite theological instruction of their 
particular denomination, Personally, I very much hope that 
fundamental religious teaching will be retained in our 
elementary day-schools, and that such instruction will be 
imparted to the children as a whole, and not in groups 
determined by their parents’ particular denomination.—I am, 
Sir, &e., R. AsguitH WoopIna, 

Hon. Sec., London (Unitarian) Sunday-School Society. 

21 Douglas Road, Canonbury, N. 


[We note with satisfaction that our correspondent is 
opposed to the secularisation of the schools.—Ep. Spectator. } 





CONSCIENTIOUS CONVICTIONS, 
[To THK Knorron oF Tue “ SeRcratroR.” | 

Sir,—The letter of “ W. H. D.” in last week's Spectator is a 
remarkable illustration of the confusion of thonght which is 
so common on this subject, and which has more to do, I 
venture to think, with “our discord and difficulty” than has 
the view that “ the voice of conscience is the voice of God in a 
man’s heart.” “W. H. D.” energetically dissents from this 
view, and justifies his dissent by saying that “conscience is 
no more the voice of God than the eye is the light. Both are 
media only, and unless the media are clear and perfect they 
will play us false.” Exactly. A medium must be the medium 
of something. Of what is conscience the medium? Is it not 
of the voice of God? To say “the voice of conscience is the 
voice of God in a man's heart” is exactly the same thing as to 
say conscience is the medium through which the voice of God 
is heard in « man’s heart. W. H. D.’s” dissent, 
if it means anything, means that God does not speak to the 
individual through his conscience. If this is so, I should like 
to know how He does speak, or if He speaks at all. My con- 
tention is that the words “ conscience” and “ conscientious ” 
should be used only in connection with truths and beliefs 
which a man holds as divinely authoritative for him, and that 
this restriction would save much misunderstanding. Of 
course, a man may be mistaken in what he holds to be divinely 
authoritative, just as a man may be colour-blind, and mistake 
green for red. But that would be no reason for speaking of a 
man who is colour-blind as partially deaf. If it is granted 
that a man may have convictions which are divinely authorita- 
tive for him, it is surely desirable that there should be some 
specific term to distinguish these from other convictions 
which have not this authority. For example, a man may be 
sincerely convinced that a tax on corn is an economic error. 
He would never dream of refusing to pay such a tax if the 
State imposed it. On the other hand, if a man is convinced 
that the Scriptures ought to be freely expounded to the people 
in their own language, he is bound to break any law which 
might be passed forbidding this. Both convictions are sound 
and correct; both may be perfectly sincere; but the latter is a 
“conscientious conviction” in the proper sense of the term, 
and there is no alternative but to act upon it at all costs.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. N. B. 

[ We cannot publish any more letters on this subject,—Ep. 
Spectator. | 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE WORKING 
MAN. 

[Yo Tug Epiror oF THB “SPECTATOR.” } 

Srr,—I could not well be misinformed as to what has been 
suid to myself. The line which Mr. Nye advocates (Spectator, 
February 24th) is that which I most strongly urge,—viz., that 
Churchmanship should not be considered either to involve or 
imply any particular set of political opinions; and this in the 
interest alike of the Church and the State.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Holy Trinity, Barnstaple. C. W. H. Kenrick. 


Therefore “ 








HOLIDAYS FOR WORKING BOYS. 
[To Tue Eprron oF THE 
Sirn,—A manufacturing company with which I am connected 
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has recently decided to try the result of giving its “ hands” a 
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week’s holiday on full pay during the summer. We have 
various difficulties to face, as, for instance, we cannot stop the 
works and so give the holiday to everybody at one time. But 
our chief difficulty is that we have about a hundred and twenty 
boys and youths, and we feel that in the majority of cases the 
week will be thrown away unless we can make special arrange- 
ments to help them to spend it usefully. Can any of your 
readers suggest what would be the best course for us to adopt ? 
It, will be seen that the boys will have a week’s wages (from 
5s. to 12s. 6d.) at their disposal, and that they will be given 
leave at about the rate of ten or twelve per week. The 
company is already doing as much as it can afford in giving 
the week’s pay.—I am, Sir, Xc., EXPERIMENT. 

| We cannot promise to publish all the answers sent to this 
question, but all that are received shall either be published or 
sent to the firm making the inquiry.—Epb. Spectator. | 





EMERSON. 
[To tur Eprror or tHe “ Sprcrator.” | 
Srr,—Under the heading ‘“ Emerson” you publish on Feb- 
ruary 17th a letter from Mr. W. A. Clarke, which accuses the 
philosopher of a flagrant defect in exact knowledge, of im- 
puting vulgar love of riches to the English, and of being quite 
ignorant of the meaning of the word “ wealth ”’ in its primary 
signification of well-being, prosperity. The passage in question, 
in “ English Tracts,” chapter “Religion,” runs :—* They put up 
no Socratic prayer, much less any saintly prayer for the queen’s 
mind; ask neither for light nor right, but say bluntly: ‘ Grant 
her in health and wealth long to live.” What grounds are 
there in this for Mr. Clarke’s charges? I see none whatever. 
Moreover, this is no question of exact learning—whatever that 
may precisely mean—but of household English. And as an 
exponent of English Emerson can hold his own against any. 
No one better than he commands ever the fit word, or divides 
or defines more finely the shade of meaning. To many of 
your readers who see in Emerson something more than 
essayist, philosopher, poet, it gives a painful jar to see your 
eolumns misused for the gratuitous throwing of clay clods. 
Criticism by all means, but not misreading or quibbling.—I 
am, Sir, &e., G. A. MompBer. 
La Junia, San Remo. 





BIRD-PROTECTION LAW. 

[To THe EpITOR oF THE “SpgcraTor.”] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to say that the writer of the 
interesting article on “Fruit Trees and Finches” in the 
Spectator of February 24th does not state quite accurately 
the law with regard to the protection of wild birds? The Act 
does not “ protect some few rare kinds of birds all the year 
round,” nor are there a few which it “does not protect at 
all.’ What the law does is to appoint a close season from 
March Ist to August Ist, and during that period to protect a 
certain number of scheduled birds (largely wild-fowl) from 
every one, including owners and occupiers of land, and all 
other species of wild bird from every one except owners and 
oceupiers of land. The protection of any bird during the 
remainder of the year, the addition of birds to the Schedule, 
the extension of the close time, c., ure matters left entirely 
to County Bird Protection Orders, issued by the Home 
Secretary on the application of the County Council. It would 
be an excellent thing if some twenty or thirty of our rarest 
birds were protected throughout the country by a general 
Act, so that the killing of them might be made absolutely 
illegal. As regards eggs, the Act is so far from forbidding 
“the destruction of nests and eggs equally with the birds 
themselves,” that each Order must name every species whose 
eggs it is proposed to protect, or must define a certain area 
within which it is proposed to protect all eggs.—I am, 
Sir, &c., L. GARDINER, 
Secretary, Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, 
38 Hanover Square, London, W. 





SHAKESPEARE IN A KENTISH TOWN. 
[To THe EDITOR oF TUR “SPECrATOR.”] 
S1r,—In your issue of February 17th the article on “ Shake- 
speare in a Surrey Village” has much interested me. For ten 
years in a Kentish town we have had a play of Shakespeare 
each Christmas, and the results have been most promising. 
The young working lads have gained a solid knowledge of 
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good English (which in some cases has helped them to 

the Bible language better). They have been given mental 
pleasures and a higher ideal of “amusement.” No modern 
play visiting this town has a chance of attracting lads or girls 
who have drunk deeply of the delights of the historical plays of 
Shakespeare. “They are a poor lot, Sir,” was the wells of 
one of these lads after a tentative visit to the theatre, « 
they don’t seem to improve my mind like Henry IV. did when 
I learnt it.” We had Henry V. on last “ Boxing” hight, 
given in costume, but with no scenery. Four hundred 
persons, high and low, rich and poor, listened with intense 
interest. The actors were all young lads of the parish from 
eighteen to twenty-two years of age, and all had been educated 
in our Church schools, The verdict of the audience was. 
“Never better, most interesting, and appropriate to the 
Franco-English Alliance.” One of the lads, acting as the 
French King, sang the “ Marseillaise” in excellent French 
I heartily commend to my brethren in country towns and " 
villages to cease talking of these “evil days” and the “ wicked. 
ness” of amusements, &c. Let them use the great poet. 
prophet in order to educate their young people to better 
pleasures, and even prepare them for studying with greater 
profit that splendid divine library whence Shakespeare drew 
his language and much of his knowledge of man. Our cop. 
tinuation schools will never succeed in giving the young a 
real taste for better reading until they use this dormant 
dramatic instinct.—With apologies for troubling you with g 
letter, and hearty thanks for the article which prompted it, 
T am, Sir, &c., CLERIcus Ienorvs, 





“MRS. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT” 
A CORRECTION. 
[To tae Epitor oF THe “ Spectator,” | 
Srr,—Your reviewer, in speaking of the new edition of “ Mrs, 
Beeton’s Household Management” in the Spectator of 
February 17th, blames the work for recommending, in a scale 
of servants for an establishment with an income of £1,000a 
year, “cook, housemaid, and perhaps a man-servant,” and 
draws from this the inference that this section has not been 
thorougbly revised. If, however, he had read the text a few 
lines before, he would have seen that it clearly states that 
such an arrangement was only likely to be possible in cases 
where residence in the country and the care of horses and 
garden render it necessary, besides which there are otber 
qualifying remarks. As the reputation for extravagance 
would be rather damaging to the book, we feel sure we have 
only to draw your attention to the matter to ensure a 
correction.— We are, Sir, &ec., 
Warp, Lock, anp Co., Limirep. 





“SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 


TRAINING. 
[To tugs Epiror OF rar “Srectrator.”) 
Sir,—With reference to the men whom Colonel Pollock is 
training for six months on special lines, we feel sure that the 
sub-target gun for training recruits in rifle-shooting, which 
we are exhibiting here, is a most necessary apparatus to 
develop the art of rifle-shooting in the short time at Colonel 
Pollock's disposal. We shall be glad to loan one of these 
machines, providing reasonable care is taken of it, and to 
deliver it at any place you desire. We do this because we 
think the idea of training these men is a very admirable one, 
and we should like to assist in some manner such an important 
trial.— We are, Sir, &c., 
THE WILKINSON Sworp Company, LIMITED. 

27 and 28 Pall Mall, S.W. 

[We are much obliged to Messrs. Wilkinson for their 
generous offer, and gladly accept, on behalf of the Spectator 
experiment, the loan of the sub-target gun—a most i- 
genious and useful invention—on the conditions named.—Eb. 


Spectator. ] 


THE 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING, 

(Tur experiment undertaken by Colonel Pollock for which we are asking sub- 

scriptions may be briefly described as follows, Colonel Pollock declares that in 

six months he will give a military training to one hundred young Englishmen 

of between eighteen and twenty of the wage-earzing class which will make them 
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ssieeibaaliy mene proficient soldiers in the field (i.e., in attack and defence, 
outposts, advanced, rear, and flank guards, &e., &c.) than head company 
gelected at short notice from the Regular infantry now in the United 
Kingdom. Let that company, for example, be selected from whichever is 
considered to be the best battalion now at Aldershot. Moreover, the 
hundred recruits shall also be well grounded in drill, gymnastics, and musketry. 
It is clear, if Colonel Pollock can form such a company in six months, thata 
fact of the utmost importance will have been ascertained, and that we shall 
be able without misgiving to urge that our present Militia Force shall 
be organised on the basis of six months’ recruit training, with only a 
year plus local training, upon a system 
resembling that now followed by the Volunteers, On such a basis we 
could have a Militia Army of two hundred thousand men whose civil 
employment would not be injuriously affected,—a force of real value which 
would yet not impose any intolerable burden on the nativnal resources. The 
experiment, if a success, should also render impossible the carrying out of the 
bolishing the Militia put forward by the late Secretary of State for 


week’s camp each succeeding 


policy of a 
War. 
SupscripTions RECEIVED AND PROMISED UP TILL SATURDAY, 
Fesrvuary 247TH :—£3,016 Is. 


SupscRIPTIONS RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK :— 


ie = £3 3 O| C.H. Browning ... £2 20 
4 Prieta 220/V.GH.23— ... 5 0 
W. H. Glenny 100 


Cheques should be made payable to “‘ Spectator’ Militia Train- 
ing Account,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch.” 








Our readers will be glad to hear that Colonel Pollock’s 
notice inviting men to join the Spectator Experimental Com- 
pany has met with a very remarkable response. He has already 
had enough applications to fill several companies. The men 
taken will be of the age of ordinary Militia recruits. We desire 
to express our gratitude to our contemporaries in the Press 
for the extremely kind and helpful way in which they have 
treated the experiment, and for having given such wide publicity 
to Colonel Pollock’s notice. We have also to thank Colonel 
Trollope for having placed the headquarters of the dis- 
tinguished regiment which he commands (the Queen’s West- 
minsters) at Colonel Pollock’s disposal for the inspection and 
engagement of the men. We trust that the fact that the 
Committee has undertaken the responsibility of beginning the 
experiment will not lead our readers and the public in g>eral 
to imagine that we have no need for further pecuniary . >. 


bare sum required to meet the expenses of the experiment, and 
we shall therefore be most grateful for further contributions. 
We regret to say that this week we have received less in 
subscriptions than during any week since our list was opened, 
—an unfortunate occurrence which we can only attribute 
to the belief that sufficient money has already been raised. 








POETRY. 


LADY GWENNY. 

(To the Welsh air, “ The Welcome of the Hostess.”)* 
County by county for beauty and bounty 

Go search! and this pound to a penny, 
When you've one woman to show us as human 

And lovely as our Lady Gwenny! 
For she has the scorn for all scorners, 
And she has the tear for all mourners ; 

Yet joying with joy, 

With no crabbed annoy 
To pull down her mouth at the corners. 





Up with the lark in the pasture you'll meet with her, 
Songs like his own sweetly trilling ; 

Carrying now for some poor folk a treat with her, 
Small mouths with lollypops filling. 

And while—as he stands in a puzzle— 

She pats the fierce bull on his muzzle, 
The calves and the lambs 
Run deserting their dams 

In her kind hands their noses to nuzzle. 


Now with her maidens a sweet Cymric cadence 
She leads, just to lighten their sewing, 

Now at the farm, her food-basket on arm, 
She has set all the cock’rels a-crowing. 





* The musical rights reserved, 








death. 
As a matter of fact, we are still short by nearly £500 of the | 





The turkey cock strutting and strumming, 
His bagpipe puts by at her humming; 
And even the old gander, 
The fowl-yard’s commander, 
He winks his sly eye at her coming. 


Never to wandering minstrel or pondering 
Poet her castle-gate closes. 

Ever her kindly cheer—ever her praise sincere 
Falls like the dew on faint roses. 

And when her Penillions rhyming 

She mates to her triple harp’s chiming, 
In green Gorsedd gown,— 
The half of the town 

Up the fences to hear her are climbing. 


Men in all fashions have pleaded their passions,— 
The scholar, the saint, and the sinner 
Pleaded in vain Lady Gwenny to gain, 
For ’tis only a hero shall win ber. 
To share his strong work and sweet leisure 
He'll have no keen chaser of pleasure, 
But a loving young beauty 
With a will set on duty 
And a heart full of heaven's hid treasure. 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 








BOOKS. 


PITT.* 

Mr. Wurstey’'s study of Pitt, written to commemorate the 
centenary of the statesman’s death, is unfortunate in inviting 
comparison with that model of compact biography, Lord Rose- 
bery’s monograph. The comparison, however, is purely con- 
cerned with externals, for nothing could be more unlike Lord 
Rosebery’s judicious enthusiasm than Mr. Whibley’s keen 
partisanship. He has written of Pitt as Canning, or even 
Castlereagh, might have written of him. The echoes of old 
party warfare are still to him living cries, and he is as 
furious with Pitt’s foes as if, like the first Lord Dudley, 
he had just come from hearing Grenville exult over his 
It is not the temper of the historian or the 
philosopher, and we cannot but regret that Mr. Whibley 
should have thought it necessary to invoke so much party 
rancour. As he truly says, “ Pitt was neither Whig nor Tory. 
He was an Englishman and an Anti-Jacobin.” It is a poor 
compliment to a great man to praise him by belittling his 
opponents. Fox as he appears in Mr. Whibley’s pages isa 
contemptible character, a foe of his country, a disloyal friend, 
a singularly blind politician,—none of which he was, save in 
the language of current party controversy. Scott's famous 
lines show a far truer sense of the relation of the two states- 
men. Mr. Whibley, again, is furious with Macaulay, and in a 
sense ha does well to be angry. Macaulay made some bad mis- 
takes of fact, and erected on them some fallacious generalities, 
His essay on Pitt is far from being one of his best 
But in the main he saw Pitt’s greatness as clearly, and 
praised it as enthusiastically, as Mr. Whibley. Indeed, 
both writers seem to us to make a similar mistake, 
Macaulay maintained that Pitt showed badly in the struggle 
with France, which assuredly he did not. Mr. Whibley main- 
tains, on the other hand, that he was a great War Minister, 
which seems to us a difficult position to defend. The truth is 
that he was a great Peace Minister, a point on which both are 
agreed; and the qualities of this character, its tenacity, ite 
grasp of finance, its understanding of the national tempera- 
ment, enabled him, in the long run, to achieve success in a 
sphere for which he had no natural aptitude. He did well in 
war, which Macaulay denies, but not qua War Minister, which 
Mr. Whibley asserts. Mr. Whibley’s book is a study of his 
hero from the High-Tory standpoint, and the accents seem 
now and then a little archaic. At the same time, this stand- 
point gives it a certain unity and force, and no one can deny 
the vigour of the dialectic. The judicious admirer will accept 
it, not as the whole truth, but as the better part of it. There 
is no need to commend Mr. Whibley’s style. To no writer of 
our day is the English tongue more emphatically a weapon of 
precision. 





* William Pitt, By Charles Whibley, London; W. Blackwood and Sons, 
[6s. net. ] 
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Few men who have attained to high political eminence have 
set out in life with the intention of reaching the goal they 
ended with. Pitt is the chief example of the statesman of 
set purpose. From early youth the Treasury Bench was 
kept before his eyes as his natural destiny. He had none of 
the fervours and indiscretions of youth, though there was 
much in his nature that was perennially young. “His early 
career,” says Mr. Whibley, comparing it with that of Fox, 
“may appear less interesting than it was, because a perfect 
adaptation of means to an end, and an instant success in 
an arduous profession, do not wear the likeness of 
romance.” Asa boy he was a finished classic, and at Cam- 
bridge he was a prodigy both of decorum and sound 
learning. From the day when he entered Parliament for 
Sir James Lowther’s borough of Appleby politics were his 
only occupation, save for a short tour on the Continent, 
when some attempt was made to marry him to the lady who 
was afterwards Madame de Staél. He was recognised at once 
as “a Premier at the starting-post.” At twenty-three he was 
offered and declined the post of Prime Minister, biding the 
proper moment, which came the following year. Beginning 
with a hostile majority against him, the first elections showed 
that he had won the confidence of the country. Save for the 
brief and inglorious episode of the Addington Ministry, he 
spent the rest of his short life as the most powerful subject of 
the Crown. Macaulay describes him as the “spoiled child of 
the House of Commons”; but, save that he mastered the arts 
of leading a popular Assembly, since such arts were necessary 
to his purpose, no statesman had ever less interest in the minor 
triumphs of debate. Mr. Whibley says very justly: “It was 
his ambition to govern the country, not the country’s representa- 
tives; and no sooner was his position secure than he revealed 
himself far more a man of action than a man of speech.” He 
had no easy task, for he had arrayed against him the in- 
comparable debating dexterity of Fox, the wit of Sheridan, 
and, to begin with, the passion and intellectual profundity of 
Burke. But Pitt was more than a match for them all. 
Patiently and composedly he set himself to ensure the 
security and well-being of his country. He was the first 
English statesman to take up the Irish question from the 
right end, and to attempt to give Ireland material prosperity 
as the first step to political peace. He was in advance of his 
age and could not carry the Government with him, but if he 
failed in his efforts after commercial union and the abolition 
of Roman Catholic disabilities, he at least brought about a 
politicalamalgamation. As a Finance Minister he has no com- 
petitor. He reduced the swollen duties, which encouraged 
smuggling, and thereby benefited both revenue and consumer ; 
he lightened the burden of taxation by broadening its basis; 
he set himself heroically to cope with the National Debt, 
though his particular scheme was fallacious; he carried 
an advantageous treaty of reciprocity with France; he raised 
the enormous sums necessary for the conduct of war by 
sounder methods than most Ministers have followed in crises 
far less acute. But for Pitt, England could never have 
sustained the struggle without approaching national bank- 
ruptcy. Nor must it be forgotten that his Income-tax Act of 
1799 laid the foundations of our present system. In peace 
there could be no statesman more far-seeing, courageous, and 
wise; and it is the irony of his fate that for most of his career 
he had to apply these qualities in a sphere for which he had 
little love,—that of universal war. 

It is difficult to see that Pitt could have averted the great 
struggle which came unawares upon him. The only serious 
charge is that he fell into the error of almost all his contem- 
poraries, and did not foresee its magnitude. When the issue 
became clear, he showed one quality of a great War Minister,— 
indomitable resolution. His strategy is more open to question. 
He had not his father’s infallible eye for the weak spots in the 
enemy’s armour. On sea, indeed, his policy is beyond criticism. 
As Captain Mahan has pointed out, he “ drove the enemy into 
the battlefield of the Continental System, where his final ruin 
was certain.” He fixed for ever the character of that oversea 
Empire of Britain which Chatham had created. But on land 
he overestimated the strength of the European resistance to 
Napoleon, and wasted money and time in vain attempts to 
bolster up decaying principalities. In Dundas’s words, he 
entangled Britain among “ the jealousies and perfidy of other 
countries.” But one great end he achieved: he kept his land 
inviolate and unyielding, and he set the example to Europe by 





which in the long run France was conquered. He had to 
during it all a country honeycombed with Jacobinical societj 
and an Opposition which often carried its duty to oppose re 
far for patriotism. Sound politival doctrine out of seaso 
is often as dangerous as heresies, and the Whigs were apt . 
make incendiary speeches about popular liberties when the 
country’s need was to arm against the tyranny which 
masqueraded in their name. They had also an undyin 
antipathy to the Minister. “It is a great event,” For 
said of Trafalgar to Lord Holland, “and by its solid as 
well as brilliant advantages far more than compensates for 
the temporary succour which it will certainly afford to Pitt in 
his distress”; and Creevey asked in anguish, upon news of 
the victory, ® What will it do? Not, I hope, save Pitt.” 
Tribunitian fervour did not love the Consular dignity, and 
much may be forgiven to men who had languished go lone 
in the cold shades of Opposition. Now that these old atrifes 
have died down we can judge fairly a Minister who in the truest 
sense was above parties, who had that noble opportunism 
which England loves, and that iron devotion to his country’s 
service in good and evil report which is the highest attribute 
of a statesman. His character in its large simplicity was 
built on antique Roman lines. “Dispensing,” in Canning’s 
famous words, “for near twenty years the favours of the 
Crown, he lived without ostentation and he died poor.” 





SHAKESPEARE FACSIMILES.* 

WE have given the title of “ Facsimiles” to this review 
because the word expresses the most obvious characteristic, 
and possibly the raison d’étre, of the volumes reviewed. Five 
volumes of verse were published under Shakespeare’s name— 
the phrase is, as will be seen, of considerable importance— 
between the years 1593 and 1609. These have been now 
reproduced in facsimile by way of supplement to the repro. 
duction of the First Folio in 1902. Four of the five, Venus 
and Adonis (1593), Lwerece (1594), the Sonnets (1609), and 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre (1609), have been exactly copied 
from the originals in the Bodleian Library; the fifth, The 
Passionate Pilgrim (1599), from a volume in the posses. 
sion of Mrs. Christie Miller. Fifteen illustrative title. 
pages have been also reproduced. Originals are, of course, 
unattainable, sometimes even to millionaires. Of the Venus 
and Adonis of 1593, for instance, there is but one extant 
copy, and this is in the Bodleian; of The Passionate Pilgrim 
two, one in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, the 
other the one mentioned above. Of the other three there 
are, to speak of the first editions only, twenty-five copies in 
all. It is clear that there is but a small chance of acquiring 
an original, even supposing that the obstacle of the “too 
common shallowness of the human purse” does not exist. 
For the reader who is content with a modern reprint 
purchasable for a few pence much is to be said, and some- 
thmg also for him who likes to have the original conditions 
as far as possible recreated for him. We do not envy the 
man who does not know the mood for which a facsimile has 
charms. 

But the books under review have a value quite independent 
of these considerations. The enthusiast who hankers after 
an original may study the “Census of Copies” which Mr. 
Sidney Lee has added in every case to his prolegomena, and 
calculate his chance. But every one will find instruction 
and pleasure in other parts of Mr. Lee’s work, in his literary 
history and in his acute and appreciative criticism. The 
dedicatory letter prefixed to the Venus and Adonis gives us a 
glimpse, the clearest glimpse that we get, of Shakespeare's 
mysterious personality. He speaks of it as the “ first heir of 
his invention.” Mr. Lee meets the difficulty that in 1593 at 
least eight of the plays had been written, though not printed, 
by the reasonable supposition that the poem really belonged 
to an earlier period, possibly to Shakespeare’s pre-London 
life. “Nearly all the figures are drawn from a somewhat 
narrow round of homely experience, from the sounds and 
sights of rural or domestic life.” And the character of the 
poem fits in with the theory that assigns it to the poet's early 
youth. The subject had long been afavourite theme. Shake- 
speare had probably read about it in Ovid at school, and 
thought it suitable for a first effort in verse,—‘it savours 





* Shakespeare’s Poems, and Pericles, Prince of Tyre. With Introduction and 
Notes. By Sidney Lee. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. [In 5 vols., £6 5% 
net or £3 10s. net the set ; in 1 vol., £4 4s, net or £3 3s. net.1 
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of the conditions of youth.” It might be harsh to call it 


immoral, but it is certainly non-moral. It breathes the 
spirit of the Renaissance literature, and with this Shake- 


‘ was well acquainted. | The Lwucrece unquestionably 
shows “an inereased gravity in subject and treatment.” In 
literary merit it is inferior. It was not, we may perhaps say, 
so fresh and spontaneous an outcome of the poet’s mind. Its 
diction is more elaborate. Even Shakespeare may have been 
touched by a passing fashion. One is glad to lay hold of 
something which goes to show that he was human. The 
interest which attaches to The Passionate Pilgrim is of quite 
another kind. It has its bearing on the Shakespeare problem, 
but from a wholly different direction. The title-page runs 
thus:—“ The Passionate Pilgrime. By W. Shakespeare. 
Printed for W. Jaggard, and are to be sold by W. Leake at 
the Greyhound in Paule’s Churehyard.” William Jaggard 
was the head of the syndicate which printed the First Folio 
in 1625. This stands to his credit, but the venture of 1599 is 
much to the contrary. He was, to put the matter briefly, a 
pirate. Some of Shakespeare’s sonnets were circulating in 
manuscript—Francis Merle speaks of his “sugred sonnets ta 
among his private friends—and. two of them, as Mr. 
Lee puts it, “strayed into Jaggard’s net.” Then 
the play of Love's Labour’s Lost had been published in 
1598, the first of the dramas to appear with the author's 
name. From this Jaggard appropriated three songs. The 
two sonnets and the three songs are all that was really “by 
W. Shakespeare.” Mr. Lee sums up the facts of authorship 
thus:—*“ Of the remaining fifteen, five were assigned without 
controversy to other hands in Shakespeare's lifetime; two were 
published elsewhere anonymously; and eight, although of 
uncertain authorship, lack all signs of Shakespeare’s workman- 
ship.” The songs differ but very slightly from the form which 
they have in the play; the sonnets, which were published in 
the Sonnets volume ten years later, show some notable 
variations. “The poet’s second thoughts do not seem to have 
been always better than his first.” Again we hail a token of 
human weakness. We have seen the same phenomenon in other 
poets. One thing is obvious,—Shakespeare’s name was one 
worth stealing. Jaggard was a rascal, but he did posterity 
aservice. Mr. Lee’s account of the whole affair is a model of 
industrious and acute research. 

The Sonnets present what is allowed by common consent 
to be a problem of extreme difficulty. Commentators are 
divided into two schools, which may be briefly described as 
the autobiographic and the non-autobiographic. Mr. Lee in 
his Life of Shakespeare has declared himself as belonging to 
the latter, and while here summarily restating his argument, 
refers us elsewhere for a more detailed exposition of it. That 
the whole book may be an imaginative structure is certainly 
not impossible. Such a thing has occurred more than once in 
the history of authorship; it was not out of harmony with the 
tone of the Renaissance literature. Mr. Lee makes an appro- 
priate comparison with Tasso. And beyond question one would 
wish to accept this theory rather than another. Some of the 
Sonnets sound as if they had the personal note in them; but 
then we must remember that their author was the greatest of 
dramatists. And here we must leave the matter. We reach 
firmer ground when we discuss the question of date. Mr. 
Lee finds some striking resemblances in respect of diction 
and imagery between the Sonnets and Shakespeare’s earliest 
comedy, Love’s Labour’s Lost. Here his critical faculty 
shows itself at its best. The story of the publication is 
curious. It is not unlike that of Zhe Passionate Pilgrim. 
A certain Thomas Thorpe seems to have repeated on a larger 
scale the achievement of Jaggard. He got hold of the whole 
series of Sonnets, where his predecessor had secured only two, 
possibly because there were no more to secure. And he 
published them without authority. The text which he printed 
could not have had the author’s supervision. Even the terms 
of the entry as it appears in the records of the Stationers’ 
Company imply as much. It runs thus: “Entered a Booke 
called Shakespeares Sonnettes.” Mr. Lee rightly speaks of 
this as “an exceptionally brusque and commercial description 
of the poems.” The author preserved what we may call his 
characteristic indifference. As a speculation, indeed, the 
publication was not a success. The price was sixpence; but 
we happen to know that a month after the book had issued 
from the press copies were purchased for fivepence. (There were 
Ro discounts in those days.) Nor was any further edition 





called for. Of the Venus and Adonis six editions appeared in 
the first ten years after publication, of the Lucrece three; but 
the Sonnets were not reprinted till 1640. 

In the Pericles we have a somewhat different problem. 
What was Shakespeare’s part in the play? The facts are 
very simple. It was produced at the Globe Theatre in the 
spring of 1608. In the May of that year a license for its 


publication was obtained. The book bears what is possibly a 


post-date of 1609,—if publishers did then what they some- 
times do now. Mr. Lee’s conclusion as to authorship is 
briefly this,—that Shakespeare did not write the whole play. 
The occurrence of his name on the title-page proves nothing. 
Mr. Lee mentions three plays (Sir John Oldcastle, The London 
Prodigal, and A Yorkshire Tragedy) which had appeared with 
his name between 1600 and 1609, but in which he had had 
no share. But he thinks that he wrote “the greater part of 
Acts ITI. and IV. and some portions of Act V.,—about a 
third of the whole.” Mr, Lee’s opinion on the point is entitled 
to all respect; but we must own ourselves doubtful whether 
such judgments are possible. Who can say whether the 
Helen episode in the Second Aeneid is or is not Virgilian P 
Who, if we did not know the facts independently, could dis- 
tinguish Broome and Fenton’s work in the translation of the 
Odyssey from Pope’s? But if an intimate acquaintance with 
all the conditions of the question can give the right to answer 
it, Mr. Lee has it. So much this remarkable work proves 
abundantly. 





THE BOOK OF PSALMS.* 

THE Book of Psalms is perhaps the best-known book in the 
world. No other portion even of the Bible speaks to us, as. it 
were, with a more familiar voice. It has an intimate, and 
almost homely, charm which commends it at once to the 
affections. Critics and theologians have discussed in endless 
volumes its origin, its interpretation, or its authority, but 
neither comment nor controversy much affects the countless 
multitudes who love the Psalter. Men do not come to it with 
curious intellects, but with yearning hearts. What they seek 
in it is not learning or instruction, but comfort, consolation, 
and some confidence of hope. It is to the sorrowful, the 
afflicted, and the despairing that these sublime yet simple 
hymns make their constant and irresistible appeal. And 
they do so, they go home so to the heart, because they 
come so directly from the heart. They have that inspira- 
tion which is not less divine because it seems for the 
most part human, because it seems not so much a 
message communicate! from without as an outflowing 
from the deepest springs of being, or a revelation of 
thoughts written on the heart itself by the very “ finger 
of God.” Their words, in fact, touch us so nearly exactly 
because they are so natural. The writers are subject ta 
human weaknesses; they often exhibit the fierce passions of 
their age, or form narrow conceptions of Jehovah, or seem to 
look only for temporal promises; and yet their very failings 
only bind them to us with a closer bond, and place in clearer 
relief the wonder of their strength, the perpetual marvel of 
their faith. For the steadfastness and sureness of their faith 
is indeed a true marvel. They walk in darkness but have no 
doubt, and amid dangers but are without fear. “They that 
put their trust in the Lord shall be even as the mount Sion, 
which may not be removed, but standeth fast for ever,”—such 
is the continual burden of the Psalmists. That Jehovah is 
merciful, loving, and righteous, and that, as “ their fathers put 
their trust in him and were not confounded,” even so also it 
shall be with themselves, is the firm foundation of their simple 
creed, as it must everywhere and always be the foundation of 
all creeds, however complex; and it is just, we believe, because 
of this singleness, this simplicity of thought that the influence 
of the Psalms is so universal. They make their common appeal 
to all minds because they dwell almost wholly on those basic ideas 
which underlie, not one particular belief only, but all religious 
beliefs that have risen above the stage of superstition. 

Whether, however, this is or is not the primary cause of 
their unique and penetrating influence, there is at least 
one secondary cause about which all must be agreed, 
As poetry, and judged solely by literary standards, they 
rank as masterpieces. What poetry is, it is no doubt 
impossible to define accurately; but there are at least 
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some tests to which great poetry, and great poetry only, 
can, we think, always be submitted. It must not be so 
dependent on a mere artistic use of words as to refuse repro- 
duction in another language; it must be rich in images or 
ideas which are immediately apprehended and never forgotten ; 
it must be at once simple and profound, so that the foolish 
may understand and the wisest not exhaust its meaning; and 
it must elevate and invigorate the soul. There are of course 
other tests, but these are sufficient to distinguish true gold, 
and the Psalms answer fully to them all. To labour the proof 
is idle, for are they not to-day in every language under heaven 
the study alike of peasant and philosopher, the strength and 
stay of unnumbered multitudes? But it may, perhaps, be 
permissible to refer very briefly to the perfection of their 
imagery, for in that respect assuredly they stand almost out- 
side comparison. Take, for instance, that flawless gem, the 
Psalm which begins with the words, “The Lord is my 
shepherd.” The thought which inspires it is that thought 
of complete trust which has been referred to as common to 
almost all the Psalms, but how admirable is the form in 
which it is presented! The poet sets before us a series, as it 
were, of pictures which are so drawn that they imprint 
themselves for ever upon the memory. The lines are few 
but unerring, firm but delicate, exactly true and yet 
infinitely suggestive. We are transported into a world 
which is “of imagination all compact,’ and at the same 
time wholly real. One moment we are “in a green pasture” 
and “beside the waters of comfort”; the next we “walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death,” but “fear no 
evil”; then, without our having any sense of abrupt transi- 
tion, “a table” is spread before us and we are guests whose 
ery is, “ Thou has anointed my head with oil and my cup shall 
be full”; while, finally, “the house of the Lord” in which we 
shall “dwell for ever” rises before our sight. And the whole 
wonder is worked in six brief verses, so clear and vivid are the 
images. For indeed no poetry can be more vivid than that of 
the Psalms. Consider, for example, that appeal to Jehovah 
for aid: “ Why pluckest thou not thy right hand out of thy 
bosom?” Or look at the words, “I refrain my soul and 
keep it low, like as a child that is weaned from its mother.” 
The ease and effectiveness with which an abstract idea is here 
visualised may surely be called masterly; and even more 
masterly is that presentation of omnipotence with which the 
99th Psalm opens :— 
“The Lord is King, be the people never so impatient : 

He sitteth between the Cherubims, be the earth never so 

unquiet.” 
Or as it reads in the even more striking version of the 
Vulgate :— 
“ Dominus regnavit, irascantur populi! 
Qui sedet super Cherubim: moveatur terra.” 
The mind is struck with awe as it contemplates the sublime 
vision thus placed before it, and there must indeed be some- 
thing great in the poetry which admits of such renderings as 
these. Itis only the pure essence and immortal spirit of poetry 
which can thus live again under sew forms, and the beauty 
of many versions of the Psalms is a sure proof of their poetic 
excellence. The rude and rustic Latin of the Vulgate is 
charmed by them into solemn harmonies; the German rendering 
is musical even to the dullest ear; and as they appear in our 
own Prayer-book they seem the echo almost of celestial 
@hoirs. That version is, we venture to think, the noblest 
example of poetic, and almost inspired, prose to be found in 
English literature. Strong and yet tender, rugged and yet 
graceful, wedding Art with Nature, and simplicity with the 
sublime, its phrases linger in the mind to the last decline of 
memory, and even “the dull cold ear of death” is haunted by 
its cadences. To touch it is almost to spoil it, for its very 
errors please, and to place it beside any other rendering is to 
demonstrate its superiority. Take a single illustration, and it 
will suffice. Here are the opening verses of the 137th 
Psalm as given in the Prayer-book and in the Authorised 
Version :— 
“1, By the waters of Babylon we |“1, By the rivers of Babylon, 
sat down and wept: when there we sat down, yea, we 


we remembered thee, O wept, when we remembered 
Sion. Zion. 


2. We hanged our harps upon 


2. Asfor our harps, we hanged 


8. For there they ¢ 

. For there the : 

- away oe — 
of us @ song; 

that wasted ~ ‘ona 

us mirth, saying, Sing yy 

one of the songs of Zion” 

We imagine that no one with any taste for literature can 
hesitate between these two renderings as regards artistic 
excellence, They differ as the actual work of a great painter 
differs from the replica by a careful pupil. To discuss all 
details is here impossible, but who can tolerate that bare and 
frigid “ We hanged our harps”? Or who can sacrifice the 
words “and melody in our heaviness” to any other transla. 
tion, however accurate? And later on set “Down with it 
down with it, even to the ground,” against “ Rase it, rase it, 
even to the foundations thereof”; or look at that terrific 
concluding verse, “Blessed shall he be that taketh thy 
children: and throweth them against the stones,” and see 
how it becomes enfeebled as “Happy shall he be, that taketh 
and dasheth thy little ones against the stones.” 

But we must pause. Dr. Cobb's delightful edition has 
tempted us to consider some at least of the causes which 
give to the Psalms their peculiar influence. That influence is, 
on the whole, native to them, and independent of comment or 
explanation. They make their larger meaning clear them. 
selves, but on minor points a volume like the present affords 
much information that will lend new interest to their study, 
In one respect it is, and must be, disappointing; for the 
editor, justly regarding the traditional superscriptions of the 
various Psalms as for the most part imaginary, devotes con. 
siderable pains to placing each of them in its proper setting of 
time and circumstance, although on this point the acutest 
criticism can only arrive at the most dubious conclusions, 
For the Psalms, like all great hymns, touch but lightly on 
particulars. They spring, indeed, from individual experience, 
but immediately rise above it into the universal, so that, 
although here and there they exhibit some traces of their 
origin, to follow these up closely is for the most part an idle 
task. Interpretation is, however, a different matter, and 
about this Dr. Cobb has much to say that is not only 
admirable but necessary. For the Prayer-book version, with 
all its merits, has also some clear defects. Perhaps, indeed, it 
is never so splendidly obscure as the Vulgate, in which the 
curious may come across such dark sayings as Quoniam non 
cognovi litteraturam, tntroibo in potentias Domini (Ixxi. 15) or 
Numquid mortuis facies mirabilia ? Aut medici suscitabunt, et 
confitebuntur tibi? (Ixxxviii. 11); but yet phrases like “the 
wickedness of my heels compasseth me round about” are fairly 
abundant, and can hardly be called instructive. There are also 
misleading passages, as for instance: ‘“ And of Sion it shall be 
reported that he was born in her ” (Ixxxvii. 5), where the “ he,” 
which may seem Messianic, should be “ this man and that man,” 
the reference being to the number of Sion’s children. Then, 
too, the famous words “ Kiss the Son” (ii. 12) are, in fact, a 
dubious gloss (the Vulgate has Apprehendite disciplinam) 
which destroys the balance and connection of the passage. 
Or turn to that phrase which we all know: “ My sore ran, and 
ceased not in the night-season.” Here the Authorised Version 
quietly puts a marginal note to tell us that “sore” is in the 
Hebrew “hand,” and, in fact, the Psalmist is describing how 
he unceasingly stretches out his hands in prayer, but receives 
no comfort, while in the next verse the words: “ When I am 
in heaviness I will think upon God,” are at once touching in 
their beauty, hopeless as a translation, and destructive to the 
sense, for they should run: “I remember God, and am 
troubled,” the object of the writer being to emphasise his 
despair in order to set in more visible relief the greatness of 
the hope which ultimately triumphs over it. And there are 
many similar passages on which Dr. Cobb throws what is 
probably for most readers a new light, while his judgment 
seems for the most part sound and reasonable. In one case, 
however, he is, we think, notably in error. The 72nd Psalm 
is an unsurpassed example of the power of contrast to 
illustrate a deep and not wholly obvious truth. From the 
eighth to the eleventh verse the writer draws the picture 
of a King which is Oriental in its magnificence. He 
heaps up images to suggest the idea of pomp and power. 
Then in the twelfth verse he proceeds: “ For he shall deliver 
the poor when he crieth: the needy also, and him that hath 


3. For they that led us away 
captive required of us then 
a@ song, and melody, in our 
heaviness: Sing us one of 
the songs of Sion.” 





the willows in the midst 
thereof, 


them up: upon the trees 
that are therein. 


no helper,” emphasising the thought by repetition in the two 
following verses. The contrast is as striking as the connection 
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js clear. The greatness of the King is the reward of that care 
for the poor which is the supreme glory of royal dignity. And 

et Dr. Cobb says that “verses 8-ll are a later insertion, which 
geeks to express and heighten the then Messianic interpreta- 
tion of the Psalm.” He gives no reasons for his statement, 
and lovers of great poetry, if they examime the passage, will 
assuredly not find any for themselves. 





BOOKS ON ANIMALS.* 
We have no hesitation in describing Herr Schillings's book as 
extremely interesting, and the illustrations which it contains 
as the most remarkable collection of photographs of wild 
animals that bas ever been published. The English trans- 
lation, which has recently appeared under the title of With 
Flashlight and Camera, will be eagerly read by many, for the 
two volumes contain a unique record of hunting adventures 
and of wild life in Equatorial East Africa. The trans- 
lation is not faultless, and the English is often clumsy. 
We have noted a certain number of errors which might have 
been avoided; and there are mistranslations, as when 
the author is made to speak of his “ flintlock” or the 
“shirt” of a giraffe. The German edition is in one 
yolume, the English in two; and it is unfortunate 
that the English publishers, unlike the Germans, have 
chosen the objectionable glazed paper which makes each 
yolume intolerably heavy. The illustrations do not appear 
to have benefited by this change. If we deal first with 
these, it must not be supposed that the text of the book, 
though subsidiary to them, is devoid of interest. Some three 
hundred photographs are reproduced, and the author is at 
pains to impress upon us that the only one which has been 
retouched in any way is that of an ox being attacked by two 
lions, the negative of which was damaged. The pictures may 
be distinguished as, first, ordinary photographs, which com- 
prise some of wild animals, scenery round about Kilimanjaro, 
the native people, and a variety of other subjects which Herr 
Schillings came across in his travels in East Africa, which 
began in 1896. Secondly, there are photographs taken with 
a telephoto-lens, which are exceedingly curious, though often 
exceedingly blurred. In these we see elephants, giraffes, zebras, 
and antelopes as the traveller saw them on the plains or in 
the bush. It must, however, be remembered in looking at 
these telephoto-lens pictures that they should be held at least 
at arm’s length in order to focus them, and that the 
blurred details are not then seen. Thirdly, we have inustan- 
taneous photographs taken at night by flashlight, which are 
perhaps the most curious on account of their novelty. An 
animal is tied up to attract beasts of prey, or the camera is 
set up in the paths frequented by rhinoceroses and hippo- 
potami, which tread upon a wire and automatically photograph 
themselves. The scared appearance of the beast and the 
strange lights and shades often detract from the merits of the 
photograph. But who can deny the interest of an absolutely 
faithful picture of lions drinking at a pool, or a rhinoceros 
and her young taken when they think themselves alone 
in the midst of Africa? We must, however, leave the 
illustrations, for no description can give any adequate notion 
of them. Sir Harry Johnston, who has contributed an intro- 
duction to the English edition, thinks that reading this book is 
equivalent to a six months’ sojourn among the wild animals of 
the Equational region, and that it is bound to produce nostalgia 
in the minds of returned veterans, which we can well believe. 
The charm of Africa, the glare of the sunshine, the grassy 
plains, the mimosa bush, the profusion of animal life, the 
happiness of camping and travelling in an unexplored land, 
are vividly put before the reader by Herr Schillings. Although 
he travelled as a collector for museums, and made it his busi- 
ness to shoot as well as take photographs, he was thoroughly 
alive to the dangers which the rich African fauna runs, and 
to the duty of preserving the beasts from extermination. An 
amusing chapter describes the capture of a young rhinoceros 
which, along with a young elephant, he was anxious to obtain 
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for a zoological garden. He failed in securing the elephant, 
and only succeeded in bringing back the rhinoceros on his 
fourth expedition into East Africa. The cow rhinoceros keeps 
in thick covert while her young one is small, and, though Herr 
Schillings came upon them about forty times, the young one 
was too strong, or the camp was too far away, or there were 
other hindrances. It requires some boldness, when the old 
one has been shot, to throw one’s arms round the neck of a 
young rhinoceros, roll over on the ground with it, and hold it 
down while assistants tie its legs. On one occasion the 
combined efforts of a hundred men failed to secure the little 
beast ; and when it has been captured the difficulties of 
supplying it with milk and marching it to the coast are 
great. In the survey which Herr Schillings takes of the 
African fauna he has many anecdotes to tell of his 
adventures and observations. His book is a real contribution 
to our knowledge of wild beasts. The English translation 
is by Mr. Frederic Whyte. Mr. Lydekker, we are told, 
has revised the spelling of the zoological names; but we 
do not suppose that he is responsible for the misprints in 
them. Professors Matschie and Reichenow contribute lists of 
the mammals and birds collected, which contain some new 
species. It is unfortunate that elephants, zebras, and ante- 
lopes should be classed as “ Rodents”; but again we do not 
hold the learned Professor responsible. 

We must transport the reader from the fierce sunshine of 
Equatorial Africa to the cool woods and dewy fields of 
England. Creatures of the Night is another work on animal 
life. It is a book of real literary merit, and full of genuine 
feeling for Nature. Readers of the Standard may remember 
Mr. Alfred W. Rees's articles, which are now republished with 
certain alterations. They suffer somewhat from monotony 
when collected into a volume, and that volume a rather long 
one to read through. Mr. Rees himself is aware of this, and 
apologises in his preface, explaining that similarity in the 
habits of some of the animals described has made a slight 
similarity of treatment unavoidable. The remedy is obvious, 
and the fault does not lie with Mr. Rees’s treatment of his 
subjects, which is excellent and shows a real knowledge of the 
habits and what we believe to be the feelings of wild animals, 
We appreciate the loves, the dangers, the fears, and the 
pleasures of the badger and the field-vole. We learn something 
of what hunting means to the otter and the hare. Only when 
writing of fox-hunting does Mr. Rees get a little out of his 
depth ; but we share his admiration for the basset-hound, which 
is beloved by all hare-hunters who like sport for its own sake 
and not from a desire to kill. We are also taken upon a 
nocturnal visit to the badger’s haunts, and enjoy with gipsies 
a meal of hedgehog. Five chapters are devoted to the simple 
annals of the water-vole. Yet such is the charm with which 
Mr. Rees describes the open-air life and the aspects of the 
countryside that, read singly, each chapter is delightful. He 
dwells constantly on the sense of smell with which animals 
ave endowed. It is a sense so little developed in man that 
only a great knowledge of woodcraft and wild beasts’ ways 
can make us appreciate the part it plays in the lives of 
animals. The hunters and the hunted rely on it; and they 
comprise the whole world of beasts. 

Animals and their ways are treated from a different point 
of view in Mr. Graham Renshaw’s book. When he published 
his first volume of essays we ventured to think that they were 
somewhat dry or technical for the general reader, and did not 
contain much that was new to the professional zoologist. 
But experience has proved that our criticism was mistaken, and 
the good reception which his first volume received has induced 
him to write another under the title of More Natural History 
Essays. He follows the same plan as in his former volume. 
Twenty typical species of mammals are dealt with in twenty 
independent chapters. They are as varied as can be, and 
range from bats to seals, from antelopes to whales, from ant- 
eaters to squirrels. Besides what may be called serious 
zoology—that is, comparative anatomy, geographical distri- 
bution, and the like—Mr. Renshaw generally has something 
of note to say of each species. He tells us, for instance, that 
the heraldic leopard wears a collar and chain because it re- 
presents the cheetah, of which Frederick II. sent specimens 
to Woodstock on his return from the East, where he had seen 
them used for hunting. He gives us the full history of Steller’s 
sea-cow, now exterminated by Arctic travellers. He records 
the fact that from five thousand to eighty thousand chinchilla 
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skins are annually imported and sold at the London fur 
auctions. Each essay is full of interesting information, which 
makes one regret that the illustrations are so very inferior to 
the text. 

Animals, but this time birds only, are dealt with in the 
next volume before us. The Rev. J. E. Kelsall and Mr. 
Philip W. Munn are two members of the British Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union who are well qualified to write on the Birds of 
Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. Their book follows the 
form of many other county ornithologies, and deals with two 
hundred and ninety-four species which have occurred in the 
county. Of these ninety-seven are occasional or accidental 
visitors, so that the county of Hants, as might be 
expected from its position, has a very respectable list. The 
volume contains a complete bibliography, a few pages on 
county collections, a chapter on wild-bird protection, as well 
as notes on each species. It is a valuable contribution to the 
natural history of the county which produced White of 
Selborne, the father of British ornithology. Mr. Smith 
Whiting’s photographs of birds are good, but we do not see 
why so familiar a species as the song-thrush should be included 
in a book of this kind. An index and a map, which are 
always desirable, have not been omitted. 

Lastly, descending in the scale of the animal kingdom, we 
have another work translated from theGerman. Comparative 
Studies in the Psychology of Ants and of Higher Animals, by 
Father Eric Wasmann, is an attempt to prove that animals 
have no intelligence at all in the strict sense of the word. All 
that can be detected is “inborn instinct, raised to a higher 
level of perfection by the individual’s sensuous experience.” 
We would gladly follow the Jesuit Father in his discussion 
of this interesting theme, but space compels us merely to say 
that his book has been well translated into English, and that 
many works of scientific biologists are quoted or criticised. 





NOVELS. 
HYACINTH.* 

Or the political novels published in recent years, few have com- 
pared in interest with The Seething Pot, in which the various 
contending forces at work in the Ireland of to-day are illustrated 
and impersonated, not merely with considerable literary 
skill and humour, but with a dispassionateness and self- 
effacement rare in writers of fiction, and almost unprece- 
dented where Ireland is the scene. Mr. Birmingham continues 
this illuminating process in Hyacinth, which must be added 
to the list of books essential to the comprehension of the Irish 
problem and the Irish character, and in serious interest fully 
equals its predecessor. Viewed merely as a means of providing 
entertainment or recreation, it is perhaps not likely to prove 
quite as popular, since, if we exclude the episodes in which that 
dauntless Amazon, Miss Augusta Goold, is the leading figure, 
the atmosphere of its pages is the reverse of exhilarating. On 
the other hand, the author, though sufficiently impartial in 
his criticisms, hardly maintains the same level of detachment 
to which he adhered in the earlier book, and this disclosure of 
his sympathies and misgivings undoubtedly lends colour and 
warmth to his narrative. 

“Hyacinth” suggests the name of a heroine, but is in 
reality that of the hero, Hyacinth Conneally, the son of a 
convert from Roman Catholicism who takes Protestant 
Orders and ministers at a church in Connaught subsidised by 
an English proselytising society. Hyacinth’s father, a gentle 
visionary ill adapted for the réle of a combatant missioner, 
dreams away his blameless life in poverty in the West, his 
last words to his son taking the form of a vague prediction 
of an Irish Armageddon in which Hyacinth is to play an 
active part. Hyacinth has already entered the divinity school 
at Trinity College, Dublin, but is repelled by the militant 
Imperialism of his fellow-students, and drifts into association 
with the extreme Nationalist Party at the beginning of the Boer 
War. He even volunteers for the Irish Legion, but changes 
his mind on realising the true character of the soldiers of 
fortune with whom he is to serve, and decides that the best 
way to assist in the regeneration of Ireland is to stay and work 
at home. He becomes a commercial traveller for a cloth 
mill in the West, which is ultimately ruined by the double 





© Hyacinth. 


By George A, Birmingham. London: Edward Arnold, [6s.] 








competition of shoddy English goods and the sweating indua, 
trial methods practised by the nuns in the neighbourhood, 
Under the influence of an old Protestant Canon, with whose 
daughter he has fallen in love, he forswears his Politica] 
animosity, marries, takes Orders, and accepts a curacy in 
England, but in the last scene of all is found returning to 
Ireland with his wife and child on a holiday, which is evidently 
capable of indefinite prolongation. Hyacinth is not of the stuff 
of which martyrs are made, yet his is a generous, and even 
Quixotic, nature. He is passionately devoted to his country, 
yet up to the point at which we leave him he has never been 
able to translate his patriotic impulses into effective action, 
The vision of lreland’s Armageddon perpetually haunts him. 
but it is a mirage rather than an inspiration, for at the crucial 
moment he is paralysed by his father’s final question :—« Wy] 
all men who are good just know the Captain when they see 
Him and range themselves with Him? ...... Doubtless 
He can order them. But you, Hyacinth,—will you be sure 
to know the good side from the bad, the Captain from the 
enemy ?” 

Apart from this interesting study of the fastidious 
Nationalist tormented by distrust of himself and his asso. 
ciates, and discouraged by the dishonesty and greed of his 
compatriots, Hyacinth contains some brilliant portraits 
the originals of which will be well known to students of con. 
temporary Irish politics. But it is much more than a roman 
a clef: it supplies the best and most convincing explanation 
that we have yet seen of the essential anti-clericalism of the 
new “Sinn Fein” movement, and in one eloquent and 
remarkable passage it foreshadows the ultimate nature of the 
conflict for the mastery of Ireland :— 


“Ever since Pitt and Castlereagh perpetrated their Act of Union 
two political parties have struggled together in Ireland. Both of 
them have been steadily prominent, so prominent that they have 
sometimes attracted the attention of the English public, and 
drawn to their contest a little quite unintelligent interest. Tho 
simplest and most discernible line of division between them 
is a religious one. The Protestant party has hitherto been 
guided and led by the gentry. It has been steadily loyal to 
England and to the English Government. It has not been greatly 
concerned about Ireland or Ireland’s welfare, but has been con- 
sistently anxious to preserve its own privileges, powers, and 
property. It has not come well out of the struggle of the nine- 
teenth century. Its Church has been disestablished, its privileges 
and powers abolished, and the last remnants of its property are 
being filched from it. It is a curious piece of irony that this 
party should have hastened its own defeat by the very policy 
adopted to secure victory. No doubt the Irish aristocracy 
would have suffered less if they had been seditious instead 
of loyal. The Roman Catholic party has been led by ecclesi- 
astics, and has always included the bulk of the people. Its 
leaders have not cared for the welfare of Ireland any more than 
the Protestant party, but they have always pretended that they 
did, being in this respect much wiser than their opponents. 
They have pulled the strings of a whole series of political move- 
ments, and made puppets dance on and off the stage as they chose, 
Also they have understood how to deal with England. Unlike 
the Protestant party, they have never been loyal, because they 
knew from the first that England gives most to those who bully 
or worry her. They have kept one object steadily in view, an 
object quite as selfish in reality as that of the aristocracy—the 
aggrandisement of theirChurch. For thisthey have been prepared 
at any time to sacrifice the interests of Ireland, and are content 
at the present moment to watch the country bleeding to death 
with entire complacency. The leaders of this party enter upon 
the twentieth century in sight of their promised land. They 
possess all the power and nearly all the wealth of Ireland. If 
the Bishops can secure the continuance of English government 
for the next half-century Ireland will have become the Church’s 
property. Her money will go to propagating the faith. Her 
children will supply the English-speaking world with a superfluity 
of priests and nuns. Outside both parties there have always been 
a few men united by no ties of policy or religion, unless, as perhaps 
we may, we call patriotism a kind of religion. Other lands have 
been loved sincerely, devotedly, passionately, as mothers, wives, and 
mistresses are loved. Ireland alone has been loved religiously, as 
men are taught to love God or the saints. Her lovers have called 
themselves Catholic or Protestant: such distinctions have not 
mattered to these men. They have scarcely ever been able to 
form themselves into a party, never into a strong or a wise party. 
They have been violent, desperate, frequently ridiculous, but 
always sincere and unselfish. ‘Their great weakness has lain in the 
fact that they have had no consistent aim. Some of their leaders 
have looked for a return to Ireland’s Constitution, and built upon 
the watchword of the volunteers, ‘The King, the Lords, and the 
Commons of Ireland.’ Some have dreamed of a complete inde- 
pendence, of an Irish republic shaping its own world policy. 
Some have wholly distrusted politics, and given their strength 
to the intellectual, spiritual, or material regeneration of the 
people. Among these men have been found the sanest practical 
reformers and the wildest revolutionary dreamers. On the 
outskirts of their company have hung all sorts of people. 
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Parliamentary politicians have leaned towards them, and been 


- me ic life. Criminals have claimed 
see Se. ant ‘enght discredit upon honourable men. 
_— 4 men of letters have drawn their inspiration from their 
— and in return have decked their patriotism with im- 
reer splendour. In the future, no doubt, the struggle will 
Be between this party and the hitherto victorious hierarchy, with 
England for ally, and the fight seems a wholly unequal one. 

The worst that can be said against this engrossing and 
admirably written novel is that it gives no clear lead, the 
sympathy of the reader being enlisted on the side of the help- 
Jess, self-tormenting Irish Hamlet who fills the central rdle, 
while the professional politicians, priests, officials, and 
joyalists are, with hardly an exception, tainted by self- 
interest or sordid commercialism. But faithful are the 
wounds of a friend, and that Mr. Birmingham is a friend 
and lover of his country is manifest in every page of this 
delightful yet disheartening narrative. 





Trafic. By E. Temple Thurston. (Duckworth and Co. 63.)— 
It is seldom one meets with a book so wholly disagreeable as this 
novel. The subject is one of almost unrelieved gloom, and the 
reader is not spared the most disgusting physical details, all of 
which go to make the brutality of the author’s scenes thoroughly 
realistic. The figure of the heroine is not unattractive, but the 
same cannot be said of any other personage in the book. The 
hero is merely the palest of shadows, and all the other characters, 
without exception, are in their different ways exceedingly 
repulsive. It is difficult to imagine for what purpose such a book 
is written. Power in writing is certainly an excellent thing, 
and realism one of the gifts for which modern novel-writers 
petition the gods, but neither power nor realism lies in a 
multiplicity of nauseous details, and modern fiction would be 
greatly improved if authors would only believe that such is 
the fact. 

The Cruise of the ‘Conquistador. By G. Sidney Paternoster. 
(The Car IUustrated. 3s. 6d.)—It was unfortunately only too 
obvious that the motor pirate would some day come to life 
again, and in this book he appears as the owner of a motor 
boat. Unfortunately, too, although he is vanquished at the end 
of the story, the reader feels sure that this disappearance is 
only temporary, and that before long another book will be 
published about him,—probably steering an airship. People 
who like the modern “motor” novel, combined with melo- 
dramatic adventures, will be amused by the engine being 
encased ina boat instead of being on wheels. It is, of course, 
not the aim of a book of this kind to be credible, but the author 
contrives that his melodrama shall be to a certain extent 
convincing. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@—— 
A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND. 

A History of Modern England. By Herbert Paul. In 5 vols. 
Vol. IV. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—We wish that we 
could persuade Mr. Paul to work alittle more slowly. He writes so 
well, his judgment is, on the whole, so sound, that we cannot but 
deplore the deficiencies of his narrative. An author, however, 
who in a single year has published two volumes of modern history, 
and has simultaneously produced a long biographical appreciation 
of a great historian, cannot possibly find time for the research 
which every historical writer ought to undertake. We have in 
consequence from Mr. Paul, not a history of modern England, but 
a series of leading articles on modern history. No doubt these 
articles are brilliant; but they are not history. They do not 
contain the information on which history should be based. They 
may delight scores of readers who appreciate lucid and epigram- 
matic narrative; but they will not be consulted by any serious 
student. The haste with which Mr. Paul writes probably also 
accounts for some extravagances in judgment and for some 
iuaccuracies in facts. We smile when weare gravely assured that 
Ahmed Khel “ was one of the decisive battles in the history of British 
India.” But we are not disposed to smile when we are told that the 
Emperor Alexander’s Moscow speech in the autumn of 1876 was 
a reply to Lord Bes ~onsfield’s speech at the Lord Mayor’s banquet 
in the same year. [he slightest examination of the Blue-books 
would have shown Mr. Paul that the Emperor’s speech was made 
before the report of Lord Beaconsfield’s speech reached him. We 
have no desire, however, to multiply little flaws of this kind. We 
merely mention them to justify our conclusion that, good as Mr. 
Paul’s narrative is, it would have been infinitely better if he had 
devoted some more years to research and some more days to 
revision. The period over which Mr. Paul’s new volume extends is 
full of interest. It commences with Mr. Disraeli’s Eastern policy 








in 1876; it closes with Mr. Gladstone’s fall in 1885. Ifa capacity 
to appreciate the merits of your opponents and the mistakes of 
your own leaders is impartiality, Mr. Paul is thoroughly impartial. 
He has, in fact, written a book in which Conservatives and 
Liberals may equally find pleasure. But he has done so well that 
we cannot but regret that he has not done better. From sucha 
writer we expect a history, and not a series of brilliant leading 
articles. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
Yeserved for review in other forms. ] 





Reproach to Civilization. By E. F. G.‘Hatch. (Waterlow 
and Sons. 1s. net.)—We may pass over Mr. Hatch’s account of 
the industrial crisis of the years that followed the Napoleonic 
Wars and of the later trouble of the “Hungry Forties,” in- 
teresting as they are. (It is noticeable that the City of London 
was as strong for Free-trade in 1820 as it is now strong for 
Protection.) Nor need we dwell on the causes of the unemployed 
phenomenon, but go at once to Mr. Hatch’s suggestions. He 
maintains the necessity and justice of State interference and 
State aid. And, indeed, one cause of the unemployed difficulty is 
the modern Labour legislation. The Employers’ Liability Bill, 
for instance, tends to “shorten the years of full efficiency in the 
opinion of the employer,” and has the result of throwing out of 
work the labourer whose vigour falls below par. Mr. Hatch 
examines the action of the Congested Districts Board in Ireland, 
and finds in it a precedent for State action. In Ireland there are 
the Church funds to draw upon. Here we must devise some new 
scheme, and Mr. Hatch suggests a tax on amusements,—an 
average twopence on every seat in theatre, music-hall, c., 
priced at a shilling or more (two shillings would be better), 
a shilling seat paying a penny, a six-shilling seat sixpence, 
which would be the terminus ad quem. The State would thus 
find the money, though the locality would also be liable, and 
run the business through proper agencies. For this work to be 
done four principles are laid down. Three concern the work itself. 
This must be remunerative; it must be of a kind that can be 
expanded or contracted without material interference with its 
value; it must not compete with already established industries, 
The fourth concerns the pay. It must not be large enough to 
attract labour already employed, or to hinder those who receive it 
from going back to their legitimate employment, if the opportunity 
should occur. As to the employments possible and desirable, Mr, 
Hatch suggests afforestation, of which we already know some- 
thing by experiment, land reclamation, the restoration of canals 
and building of sea walls. Mr. Hatch adds some valuable 
remarks on the classification of the unemployed, and the 
treatment of those who are unable or unwilling to do remunera- 
tive labour. But though Mr. Hatch’s pamphlet is able, 
interesting, and suggestive, we cannot agree with its central 
thought. Public works should be undertaken because they 
are needed, and not in order to employ the unemployed. 
These must of course be saved by the State from starva- 
tion, and every effort must be made to secure them private 
work, But against State work undertaken in order to give employ- 
ment, not to produce direct benefits, we must protest. Such 
public works are liable to become public curses, 


Homer. By J. W. Mackail. (Hammersmith Publishing Company. 
2s. 6d. net.) —Professor Mackail delivered this lecture last March 
“on behalf of the Independent Labour Party.” A good many 
things have happened since then, but with the general result that 
generous help is even more wanted by the party now than it was 
then. Professor Mackail, who is, of course, thoroughly at home in 
his subject, gives a criticism of the Homeric poems generally, with 
a brief reference to the critical problems, follows this with a sketch 
of life as the poet saw or conceived it, and then gives his readers 
a set of well-chosen illustrations in selected passages. He quotes 
Pope’s rendering of the daperds of Hector and Andromache, then 
an excellent specimen of his own version of the Odyssey, where his 
chosen metre—the Omar Khiéyyim quatrain—is seen at its best, 
and then some prose renderings, among them the incomparable 
“Mourning for Hector.” This is an admirable piece of work 
which for every reason we heartily commend to our readers. 

Expositions of Holy Scripture. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D, 
Vol. IV., “ St. Matthew 9-16.” (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
—These “expositions ” are chiefly homiletic, aiming at edification 
rather than interpretation. It is true that they are not without 
valuable suggestions in this direction. There could not be a better 
example of the maxim, pectus facit theologum. But the object 
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is to move the heart rather than to convince the intellect. So 
much is shown by the form as well as by the substance of these 
“expositions.” They abound in direct appeals to hearers who are 
supposed to be present. A good illustration is furnished by the 
treatment of the “ Fish and Tribute” miracle. No one could fail 
to appreciate the dignified and sympathetic treatment which 
Dr. Maclaren gives to it. This contrasts favourably with the 
rationalistic attempts to escape from the difficulty, that of Paulus, 
for instance, who suggests that Peter was to sell the fish and pay 
the tax out of the produce. Still, we are left with the feeling 
that, after all, the miracle does not stand on the same plane of 
meaning as those of healing, or even those of feeding the multi- 
tude. 


The Pocket George Macdonald. By Alfred H. Hyatt. (Chatto 
and Windus. 2s. net.)—Few writers lend themselves so readily to 
a “Choice of Passages” as does George Macdonald. The only 
difficulty must be to choose. He preaches, it is true, a good deal; 
but preaching with him does not in any way mean dulness. Some- 
times the sermon may seem out of place when we want to follow 
the action, but it is always full of thought finely expressed. We 
take as a specimen a few verses on “ Christmas Day” (from “The 
Diary of an Old Soul ”) :— 


**Thou hast not made, or taught me, Lord, to care 
For times and seasons—but this one glad day 
Is the blue sapphire clasping all the lights 
That flash in the girdle of the year so fair, 
When Thou wast born a man—because alway 
Thou wast and art a man, through all the flights 
Of thought, and time, and thousandfold creation’s play.” 


Memoirs of General Sir Henry Dermot Daly. By Major H. Daly, 
(John Murray. 15s. net.)—Henry D. Daly, son of a soldier who 
served in the Peninsula, in the American War of 1814, and in 
India at the siege of Ghazni and elsewhere, went out to India in 
1840. He saw a good deal of service, and having cultivated from 
the first the habit of keeping a journal, committed to paper a good 
deal of what he saw. Some of his judgments were naturally a 
little hasty; but he had an open mind, and was quite willing to 
correct them. Herbert Edwardes, for instance, he at first neither 
admired—*“ very much overrated,” he writes—nor liked; but he 
came to hold the very highest opinion of him. He saw plenty of 
fighting in the early days, which coincided with the second Sikh 
War. In 1849, while still a Lieutenant, he was appointed to raise 
and command the Ist Punjab Cavalry. He has left a highly 
interesting account of the affair. It was not an easy matter. 
Five hundred men were to be raised. The Multanis would not 
join; the Pathans were reluctant, but ultimately came in to the 
extent that was wanted; there were one hundred Sikhs, and 
the regiment was made up of Hindustanis. Daly held the 
command for three years, when he had to go on sick leave. 
On his return from England he was appointed to raise 
the 1st Oudh Cavalry, and before long came the Mutiny. 
Daly served with the Guides at Delhi. But on this part of his 
career we need not dwell. It will suffice to say that though the 
story has been told again and again, there is something to be 
learnt from Henry Daly’s narrative. But the most important 
part of the book is to be found in chap. 11, where we have the 
story of ten years of work as “ Agent to the Governor-General 
in Central India.” The Agent, with seven Political Oflicers 
under him, represented the British Government in seventy-odd 
States, of which the greatest were Gwalior and Indore. Daly was 
immediately confronted with the terrible problem of a famine. 
** Any one who compares the arrangements made in the native 
States of Central India during the famines of 1896-97 and 1899- 
1900 with what occurred in 1868-70 cannot fail to be struck 
with the advance made in the thirty years.” And what, we may 
ask, has been the motive power of this advance? Surely British 
rule, And yet there are men who declare that this rule is an 
unmixed evil. These men are apparently sane, and one has no 
reason to doubt that they are honest; yet it is hard to see 
how they can be both. If they were not beyond the reach of 
evidence, one might suggest that they should read this chapter. 


Crosspatch Marietta, and other Stories. By Helen Margaret 
Dixon. (Cornish Brothers, Birmingham. 5s. net.)—Some of 
these stories are of the fairy sort, with now and then a little 
touch of rationalism—the sensible mother thinks that Marietta 
was across old woman and nothing more, while Nan still thinks 
her a fairy—and some are of real life. On the whole, we prefer 
the latter. They are easier to write, as good sense is always 
easier than good nonsense. “The Letter that was Lost,” for 
instance, is very good, simple as it is and old-fashioned, just the 
thing that a child would like, or, at least, ought to like. Both 


kinds of story have the advantage of being well illustrated by 
Miss K, M. Rathbone. Her pencil, certainly, is always faithful 
to life, 





The Newspaper Press Directory (Mitchell and Co. » 2s.) aj 

for the sixty-first time. It is a descriptive catalogue of the 
British, Colonial, and foreign Press. With regard to the last 
item, the principle of selection has necessarily been followed, 
The Press of the United States, for instance, is represented b 

between five and six hundred “Leading Papers.” The circulation, 
is given, and this is an interesting column. One of the largest 
numbers is put against a name which few persons on this side 
have, we imagine, ever heard, the Delineator, which claims a total 
of 901,297; a Philadelphia paper, the well-known Ladies’ Home 
Journal, passes this with 1,059,741. In Canada the Montreal Star 
holds the first place with 128,279. Various financial and coms. 
mercial subjects are treated, and the volume is a storehouse 
of useful information——We have also received The English 
Catalogue of Books (Publishers’ Circular, 6s. net), containing books 
published in the United Kingdom, and some of those published 
in the United States. 


The Scots Peerage. Edited by Sir James Balfour Paul. Vol. III, 
(David Douglas, Edinburgh. 30s. net, or 25s. net per vol. for the 
whole series of six or seven volumes.)—This volume containg 
thirty-three notices of noble Scottish families, existent or extinct, 
including from “Crawford” to “Falkland.” Each of them ig 
written by a person specially acquainted with his subject, a 
feature of which the editor is justly proud. The work is founded 
upon Sir R. Douglas’s “ Peerage of Scotland,” as edited by Wood, 
but it is substantially new. Among the more celebrated of the 
existing peerages are Crawford, Dundonald, Dysart, Eglinton, 
Elgin, Elphinstone, Erroll, Falkland ; among the extinct, Douglas 
(Douglas) and Dundee (Graham). 








[*,* Erratum.—The price of Theological Lectures (Sherratt and 
Hughes, Manchester), reviewed in our last issue, is 7s. 6d., nog 
10s. 6d.] 
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Abrahams (L), Festival Stories, cr 8vo .. (Macmillan) 2@ 
Archer (F. B. ), The Gambia Colony and P rotectorate (st. Bride’ s Press) net we 
Box (C. R.), Clinical Applied Anatomy, 8vo.. (Churchill) net 128 
Brailsford (H. N.), Macedonia: its Races and their Future ee n) net 128 
Brooke (S, A.), The Life Superlative, «r 8vo . pave (I. Pitman) 6@ 
Caven (R. M.), Systematic Inorganic Ch emistry,, cr ‘Bvo . wiedaiel "(Blac kie) net 60 
Child’s Birthday Book (A), roy 16mo . (F.C, Turne r)net 36 
Colvin (Sir A.), The Making of Modern E gy pt, ‘er ‘8v0_ iiimnieetial (Seeley) net 180 
Connolly-(J. R.), Out of Gloucester, cr 8vo ..... macarons & Stonghton) 60 
D’Héliécourt (R.), Photographic Enamels, cr cee .(Tliffe) net 26 
Donington (G. C.), Practical Exercises in Chemistry, 12mo "(Mi vcmillan) 2/6 
— (H.), Manual of Costume as Illustrated by Monumental Brasses, 
<nbutininieunidinceiinidiinigdenenaieenbenneeaneent (De La More Press) net 10/6 
ao Che i BN, GIP TIDE ancanutanrevesecssonenenmmnenncessunnins (Constable) net 4/6 
Edwards (A. H.), Kakemono, 870........0..00 0000+ sseeeesseesecees Heinemann) net 7/6 


Elwin (W.), Some Eighteenth Century Mea of Letters, 2 vols. 8vo 
_& Murray) net 25/0 
Essays Moral and Polite, 1660-1714, 32m0.........+...seseees seeeeee(ichards) net 
Gillies (H. C.), Place-Names of Argyll, 8vo .... sosececeseescccees( NUtt) net 
Gilman (D. C.), James Monroe, cr 8v0..............c00seeceeeceneee (Constable) net 
Haverfield (F. J.), Romanization of Roman Britain, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Higginson (T. W.), Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, cr 8vo (Constable) net 
Hutton (R. H.), Brief Literary aan < CPF BVO.........000. (Macmillan) net 
Imperial Reader (The), cr 8vo .. a & a net 
Irving (G.), Love : a Tale, er ** Saksaneaaie eve ... (Greening) 












Jack (J. W.), After His Likeness, er 8vo.. ....(Allenson) 
James (G.), At Break of Dawn, cr 8vo.. enaeuneneaunecensquangpeerse! (Drane) 
Kernahan (Mrs. C.), An Artist's Model, er 8v0 nas V. White) 
Kieler (L.), Thy People shall be My People, cr 8vo ..(Jarrold) 


King (W. L. M.), The Secret of Heroism, cr 8vo... (Revell) net 
Lang (A.), Sir Walter Scott, cr 8VO.........:cceessseeseees (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Lewis (A. H.), The Sunset Trail, cr 8¥0 .........:00000-00+0 (Brown & Langham) 
Liebreich (O.), Third Treatise on the Effects of Borax and Boric Acid on 

the Human System, 4to (Churchill) net 
Mackinnon (J.), A History of Modern Liberty, 2 vols. 8vo (Longmans) net 30% 
Maguire (T. M.), The British Army under Wellington, 1811. —_ 8v0 
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W. Clowes) net 6 

Markham (Sir C.), Memoir of Archbishop Markham, 1719- 1807, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. maT) net 59 
Marks (M. A. M.), The Tree of Knowledge, cr 8V0 .......scseseeeseeee (Nutt) net 3/6 
Marsh (R.), The Garden of Mystery, cr 8vo.. RE 
Mayor of Troy (The), by “ Q,” er 8vo ........ ‘ (Methuen) 60 
Mixed Maxims, by Monte Carlo, 4to ...... ‘(Alston Rivers) net 2/6 








(Duckworth) net 


Moore (T. S.), Poems, cr 8vo ........ 6 
...(Lane) net 3/0 


Morris (G. L.), The Country Cottage, 12mo ... . 
Nisbet (H.), Poetic and Dramatic Works, Vol reening) net 1: 
Oldfield (W. J.), A Primer of Religion, cr 8vo ssee.(Methuen) 2/6 
Oliver (T.), Maladies Caused by the Air We Breathe, 4to...... "(Bailliére) net 
Oxenham (J.), Giant Circumstance, cr 8vo ..... .(Hodder & Stoughton) 
— (K.) and Newham (F. D.), Elementary ‘Primer of feces: ea) oat 

utt) ne 





Phillemore “C. "s), ‘Index Verborum Propertianus, cr 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Renshaw (G.), More Natural History Essays, 8vo (Sherratt & Hughes) net 
Richardson (C.), Practical — for Hunting Novices, cr 8vo (H. Cox) net 
Roberts (R. E. ); Poems, (R. B. oe net 
Ryder (C.), Life of Tomes — Budgett, cr — encen ‘Burns & Oates) net 
Sharpley (H.), A Realist of the Aegeam, Cr 8VO......cccece. ssocsesseeeeee ss (Nutt) 
Simcoe (H. A.), Sullivan . » aR, cr 8vo _—— net 
Smith (E. $Y Brussels, 12mo ent) net 
Smith (H. B.), A New — Arithmetic, er 8vo . .(Methuen) 2 
Smith (J.) and i. (J. W.), The Secret of the Sphinx, ‘cr vo (Wellby) 
Somerset (Lad. = .), Under the Arch of Life, cr 8vo ...(Hurst & Blackett) 
Storr (V. f ), Development and Divine Purpose, er Bro . eons (Methuen) net < 
Sturch (F.), Manual ining Drawing, folio ......++. ...(Methuen) net § 
Turner &. be Uncle Peaceable, cr 8V0 ........00 eeoseuoceee (Greening 
Webb (W. M.), The British Woodlice, 
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LIBERTY PATTERNS & CATALOGUE FREE CRETONNES 
NEW DESIGNS 

LIBERTY eovovnines CRETONNES 

LIBERTY Sin wide, rom 74aa32. CRETONNES 

LIBERTY LIBERTY & CO. LONDON CRETONNES 

| OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 











SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,000,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Everybody knows 
that it 
is an admirable food, 


EPPS’S COCOA 
the nicest and most nutritious 
EPPS'S COCOA jecir yma Sh 


boiling water or milk, and its 
sustaining qualities are 


EPPS'S COCOA serait 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
iis Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 


| ACCUMULATED FUND Over £6,000,000 


NATIONAL | PAID IN CLAIMS .. More than £12,500,000 
PROVIDENT | rm reste, om girded srry trent 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. No, 48 Gracecuurcu Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
ai iede il Gee ee SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 


Educational Iustitutions. 
Assurances at very low premiums Average — Over £2 2s. per 
for the first Five Years under the for 80 yearsj cent, per annum, 
Society's advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the Secretary. 


HAMPTON S 


Removals ana 
Warehousing 


Department affords absolutely 





Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
| vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 














25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 





Hamptons send their 
Estimator and submit 
Competitive Estimates 
free of charge. 


unrivalled advantages at the 
lowest rates in London. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THESE ADVANTAGES SEE 
HAMPTONS 2Bookict wer. 
“Removals and Warehousing,” sent free. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALCAR SQUARE, &.W. 
DEPOSITORIES :—Queen’s Road, Battereca Park, 8.W: 










ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman; The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
Invested Funds exceed £11,500,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 


Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
received, while the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 
13°7 per cent, of the premiums, 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits 
are large, and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December Slat, 1908, 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 


For full particulars apply te any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF 
ASSURANGE. 





Low Premiums. Low Expenses. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kuve Wittiam Sraeeet, E.C, WEST END: 17 Patt Maiti, 8. W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
ANNUITIES. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 
Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 








LANTING IN WEST INDIES.—Resident Proprietor 
of Estate in Dominica (cacao, limes, rubber, and general), opened 
1900-1, DESIRES ACTIVE PARTNER to take quarter share with correspond- 
ing participation in estate income and expenditure from date of agreement. 
Over 100 acres in cultivation. Price £1,500, including new separate dwelling- 
house and full instruction in practical planting. Excellent opportunity for a 
young man of good education and physique.—Box 113, The Spectator, 1 Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, London,W.C. . 
URREY HILLS, 17 miles London—Roomy HOUSE 
TO LET; once a School; 9 bedrooms, 1} acres matured garden. Chalk ; 
400 feet above sea, £110 on lease or purchase on easy terms.—Write 
“HAROLD,” care of Willing’s, Advertisement Offices, 73 Knightsbridge, 8. W. 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, ENGLAND, 

Supplies Editors with all kinds of Literary Matter, and is open to hear 

from Authors concerning Manuscripts—which should be submitted by 

arrangement. = , - - pas - _ mf 

ANTED, GENUINE OLD ENGLISH ARM- 

CHAIR with cane seat, sides, and back; known as “ BERGERE.” 

Send photo or sketch with price.—Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 

Strand, London, W.C. 


A®TS AND 





(WALTER CRANE, President.) 


EIGHTH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 
GRAFTON GALLERY, Bond Street. Ten to Six. LAST WEEKS. 











OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS AND 
ENGRAVERS, 5a PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
24ru ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN DAILY, 10 to 6, 
Admission 1s. 
W. P, D, STEBBING, Secretary, 
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APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT-MASTER,—L.C.C, SHOREDITCH 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 

The London County Council invites Aapientions for the Appointment of an 
Assistant-Master qualitied to Teach English and Science Subjects at the L.C.C. 
Shoreditch Technical Institute, Pitfield Street, E. 

The Salary attaching to the post will commence at £150 year. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 10 a.m. on 
March 10th, 1906, accompanied by copies of Three Testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the Form of Application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than successful Candidates, invited to attend the 
Committee will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other 
expenses. 

Concannon, either directly or indirectly, will be considered O disqualification, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


ATE’'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 


The post of HEAD-MASTER at the above School will be VACANT at the 
end of the Summer Term. 

The Head-Master appointed will be expected, in addition to his work in the 
School, to exercise a general supervision over the Evening and Technical 
Classes in connection with the County Council of Gloucestershire. 

Every Candidate must be a graduate of some University in the United 
Kingdom or the British Possessions, and his name must be on the Teachers’ 
Register. He need not be in Holy Orders. 

The Head-Master will receive a salary of £500 per annum, and in addition a 
Capitation Fee of 30s. a head on all Boys at the Grammar School above the 
number of 150. The number of Boys at present is about 145. 

Applications, stating age, &c., and accompanied by printed copies of not 
more than six testimonials and references to not more than three persons, 
must be sent to me, the undersigned, not later than the 14th April, 1906. 

Copies of the Scheme will be — on application. 

GINALD J. WINTERBOTHAM, 
Glenmore Lodge, Cheltenham, 
Clerk to the Governors. 


CITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


HE LIVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE are 
prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTMENT of 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 

The person appointed will be required to take charge of the administrative 
work under the control of the Committee and to advise upon all educational 
questions relating to the general provision and co-ordination of Education in 
the City. 

The person appointed will be required to devote his whole time to the duties 
of the office. 

A commencing salary of £1,000 per annum will be paid. 

Particulars of the duties to be performed may be had on application to the 
Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Dale Street, Liverpool. 

Applications, with copies of recent testimonials (not exceeding 6), must be 
sent to the TOWN CLERK, on or before the 20th March, 1906, endorsed 
* Director of Education.” 

Personal canvassing of Members of the Committee or of the City Council 


will disqualify candidates. 
EDWD. BRB. PICKMERE, 
22nd February, 1906. Town Clerk. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 


PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH, 





27th February, 1906. 








The Council invite Applications for the post of Professor of English at the 
above College, at a Salary of £300 a year, 
Applications, together with 75 printed copies of Testimonials, must reach 
the Registrar not later than Tuesday, March 13th, 1906, 
Full particulars may be obtained from the undersigned : 
J. H. DAVIES, M.A., Registrar. 
IBRARIAN TO THE SOCIETY OF WRITERS 
TO HIS MAJESTY’S SIGNET. 





The Office of Librarian to the Society of Writers to His Majesty’s Signet, 
recently held by the late Mr. John Philip Edmond, being now vacant, 
Applications for the Office, accompanied by Twenty-five copies of Testimonials, 
may be made, on or before March 20th, 1906, to JAMES H. NOTMAN, 
Writer to the Signet, 15 York Place, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Society, from 
whom any further information may be obtained. 

February 10th, 1906, 





THE VICTORIA 
4) oa VSRetee OF MANCHESTER. 


‘The COUNCIL is prepared to APPOINT a MISTRESS of METHOD and 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in EDUCATION, Stipend £250 per annum.—For 
detailed conditions apply to the REGISTRAR, The University, Manchester. 


M\HE SECRETARYSHIP of the NATIONAL SOCIETY 

is VACANT, Salary £700 perannum. Qualifications : Organising and 
Business Capacity, Literary Ability, intimate knowledge of the details and 
general problem of Church Educational Work. Candidates must be Church- 
men, and may or may not be in Holy Orders.--Apply, by letter only, for form 
of application, to the Rev. Canon BROWNRIGG, National Society's Office, 
19 Great Peter Street, Westminster. 


NECRETARIAL WORK WANTED— 
SIR HUGH BELL wishes to recommend LADY for Secretarial work. 
Disengaged part of day (il to 4.30). Shorthand, Typing (own machine), 
French and German.—Write “H. X.,” Willing’s Advertisement Offices, 
73 Knightsbridge, 8.W. 
CHOOL TRANSFER.—West of Scotland.—High-class 
and successful Day School for Girls. Fifty to Sixty Pupils. Principal 
retiring, and prepared to transfer connection on very moderate terms. 
Occupancy in September, 1906,—Box 106, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 


—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, ‘l'eunis, 








‘Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 


‘Twelve Resident Mistresses ; ‘l'eacher for Physical ‘l'raining; Special Terms for 
I 


. Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 





OLKESTON E.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English aud 

—- Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention ; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air, Highest references, 














—— 


N OTICE OF REMOVAL. 


ST. MONICA’S, 
TADWORTH, 
: SURREY. 

The School will REMOVE to new buildings at KIN i 
station to Tadworth. ‘ GSWOOD, previous 
HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, &c. Visiting Professors, 





Principals : 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN MAY 2np. 
Prospectus on application. 
Postal Address : 
St. Monica’s, Kingswood, Epsom. 


(\HURCH OF ENGLAND | HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS, L 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The Rey, CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. — 
Head- Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwi 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 8 
2, 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, 8S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age, 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, 8.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 








S*- ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
otticial and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCUES'TER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 

Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Daucing are the only extras, 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 
‘Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock ; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington, 











HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll,, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs, T. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of 8. David's; 
the Bishop of Islington ; the Lady Laura Ridding ; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; 
Mr. Arthur Milman, 


S MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR: 
e Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL, 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL. 
Fees from 66 guineas. SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 8ru, 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). ighest references. Tennis, Hockey, ke. 


AXONHOLME, 8. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE’S-ON. 
SEA, LANCS. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Principals : The Misses ASHBURNER 

Pupils prepared for all Examinations, Particular attention given to delicate 

or backward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation, Splendid Sea Views 


Ces WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 





BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


ONDON—HOME FOR ELDER GIKLS.—A Lady 
(University Honours), experienced iu Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
Travel, Household Management, receives, in Comfortable Home in South 
Kensington, Eight Elder Girls desiring to study Special Subjects or see Lon- 
don. Coaching in Art-History, Literature, Languages ; Preparation for Foreign 
‘Travel.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, Porter's Library, South Kensington, 8.W. 


UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beautiful 
scenery; summer and winter health resort. Head-Mistress, Miss M. E 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B. 














 ADY BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends COUNTRY 


HOME for PAYING GUESTS and CHILDREN. Poultry Farm. Very 
healthy. Gravel soil. Beautiful country. Charge and tuition of Children 
undertaken; also training of Lady Pupils in poultry-keeping and domestic 
economy. Ideal home for backward and delicate Girls.—Apply Lady BEAU- 
MONT, Swannington House, Leicester; or Miss ALLSOPP, Hill Farm 
Bungalow, Botley, Hants, pose te eed 

OLLEGE for HOUSEHOLD TRAINING and ARTS 
and CRAFTS for GENTLEWOMEN over 16. ‘Curriculum comprises 
House and Laundry Work, Cookery, Needlework in all its branches, Weaving, 
Carving, Gardening, Gymnastics, and Sick Nursing.-For particulars apply 
PRINCIPAL, Lianrhaiadr Hall, Denbigh, North Wales. 


ROMLEY HIGH SCHOOL.—A BOARDING-HOUSE 

for GIRLS in connection with above School will be opened in April by 

Miss BEATRICE FOWLE (formerly Head Music Mistress and House 

Mistress at Queen Anne's School, Caversham; daughter of the Rev. T. W. 

Fowle, late Rector of Islip). House stands high, on gravel soil; one minute 

from School. Station: Bromley South (S. E. and C. R.)—For Prospectus 
apply Miss FOWLE, Marrick, Elmfield Road, Bromley, Kent. 


NURREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, -near EPSOM. 


SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and driving 











(i s= WORTH HOUSE, SPENCER PLACE, LEEDS. 

—High Class School for Girls. Qualified Resident Staff and Visiting 
Professors, including Johann Rasch (Violin). Very healthy situation, Pupils 
from India and the Colonies received. Prospectus, References, apply Priucipal. 
Ais. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
kK With Title of L.L.A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Audrews, N.B. 





Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold), Special care given to mdividual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Petet- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Llolluway Colleges, aud others, 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
ant — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A 
Dee INDER, PRGS. (late Director “4 = Gymnasium), Mrs 
AL >XANDER with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
be on ncinding Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymuastics, 
| arm ee Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
Pa Diplomas, awmued to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
wv pied with qualified teachers. - , ; 
"y Al TH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
: = a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
ye Moca a iu Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ee Beneficial ‘Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
unged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
’ f Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Bev. 
—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
MN HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
(i 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


| NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 
education for an ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life. 
Send for Prospectus, 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
J for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


MHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
{| INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
eachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G, SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tious of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Yeachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered aunually to Students. 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 
ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS,.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Hizher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
b Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council: 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD, Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed forin July.—Prospectus from the Secretary. A. G. N. TRIBE, Esq., 
Albion Chambers, Bristol. The SCHOOL REOPENED on JANUARY 19th. 
| ERBYSHIRE.—THE MANOR HOUSE, LITTLE 
LONGSTONE.—Miss TURNER, with a competent Staff, receives a 
Girls. Good house, extensive grounds, healthy and 
Delicate Girls receive special care. Gyinnastics, outdoor 
Preparation for Examinations. 


————— 
OUTHPORT 


ming, 

be arr 
Kinnaird, Dean 0 
E. Lyttelton, D.D. 











limited number of 
beautiful situation. 
exercise, and games are encourar »d. 


Dec 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE —HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER ani Miss SHARPE, 
‘ewnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises ; 
Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses. Careful training in 


Special attention paid to health. 











playing field. 
character and manners. 
ooo HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog 
nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymnastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf.— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 
ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. 
ockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees, 
_Iilustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


YROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 

‘ood education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 

liss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’. Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


N ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 


Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 
tion), situated in one of the healthiest parts of Great Britain. Trained 
English and Foreign Teachers, Thorough modern education. Individual 
care.—Prospectus on application. 


IDEFORD, NORTH DEVON.—West Bank ScHOOL. 
Principais: Mrs. and Miss ABBOTT. 
HOME LIFE AND GOOD MODERN EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 
Fully qualified staff. Entire charge taken. Large house and garden 
(24 miles from sea). MILD CLIMATE. MODERATE FEES. 
References kindly permitted to Sir Alexander Pedler, C.I.E., F.R.S., 
Director of Public Instruction for Bengal, Calcutta; and to the Rev. T. Newton 
Leeke, M.A., The Rectory, Bideford. 


!T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
. Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


Cc , ‘ 
Paxson S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
; School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, Beautiful grounds, Excellent 
Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
Copies, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 


ST, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
S 1, BEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
* (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
e climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
m India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
we of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
— in connection with it are situat near the sea, and there are large 
laygrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
— a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
br lt tus and Schoo! List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
t, Ka ines , St. Andrews, 


Tennis, 
























ITHSDALE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
DUMFRIES, N.B. 
(hitherto known as Routenburn School, Largs, Ayrshire). 


The School, which is for the Sons of Gentlemen, Boarders only, ages 8 to 15, 
and prepares Boys for the Scotch and English Public Schools and Royal Navy, 
will be transferred at the end of the current term from its present quarters at 
Routenburn, Largs, to New Premises in Nithsdale, 35 miles north of the town 
of Dumfries, and Reopened there on or about May 4th. The house faces 
south, and stands in Jarge policies, surrounded by open grass country, in 
— aud beautiful scenery. Playing-field =| acres, private Golf Course, 

zawn-tennis Court, large Gymnasium and Drill Hall, separate Sanatorium. 
Head-Master: N. MACLACHLAN, B.A. Oxon. (late Second Master and Head 
of Preparatory Department of Loretto School), present address: Routenburn 
School, Largs, Ayrshire; after April Ist, as above. 


‘\uE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


The Course of Study, which extends over two years, includes Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics on the Swedish 
system, Games, Dancing, &c. 

The Residence for Women Students is under the Superintendence of Miss 
E. ADAIR ROBERTS. 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum. 

For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training 


College, Dunfermline. : 
SCHOOL 


Pgliactiadiate”- PARK 
NEAR READING. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 








Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th 
to 6th. Open to boys joining May 4th, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 


JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings, Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
(RRR eR, sO 8B OO kk 

* SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20. Election July 2lst. Some HEAD-MASTER’S 
NOMINATIONS, £10-£20, available.—Particulars of ARMY CLASSES, 
ENGINEERING WORKSHOP, JUNIOR HOUSE, &c., on application to 
Rev. HEAD-MASTER, ‘The School House. Felsted, Essex. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppingham on the 4th, 5th, and 6th April, 1906, for Six 

or more Oper SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £70 per annum, Two of £50 per 

annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by 1th March, 1906, 


YIGG@LESWICK SCHOOL 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be offered in JUNE. 

For particulars apply the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A.,, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. 

2 & & OF LONDON SCHOOL, 
J VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical and Modern) Open for Com- 
petition in April next.—Full particulars and Entrance Forms may be obtained 


from A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary. 

NLIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 

MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 

MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1906. Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi- 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100a year. Also Scholarships 
for Roys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College 
hg COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

4 PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. os 
- OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.— 
b Church of England Public School on the Principles of the Reformation, 
COUNCIL. Recognised by the Royal Colls, of 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Dec. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL in separate buildings.—For list of successes and’ full 
particulars apply HEAD-MASTER. 


HERBORN E SCHOOL. 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 


under 15, will be held in June,—Further information can be obtained from 
he Rey. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


BEDFORD { SCHOOL. 











e, Clifton, Bristol. 





Approved by ARMY 




















GRAMMAR 


An EXAMINATION will be held at Bedford about MARCH 13th, 14th, 15th, 
for School Exhibitions (£60 —£10) for Boarders and Day Boys. 

Apply for particulars to HEAD-MASTER, ‘= oe 
ss LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR ; those concern- 
ing Scholarship Examinations (March 20th and 2st) to the HEAD-MASTER. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—BOYS (aged 7 to 14 
PREPARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and B.N.C., OSBORNE, Splendi 
situation, 700 feet above sea-level. Careful individual teaching. usical 
Drill and Breathing Exercises daily.—Apply R. W. HUNT, M.A., Oxon.,, 
Dunmarklyn, Crowborough. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
Competition in July, One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for boys inteuded for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, RADLEY COLLEGE, ARMY CLASS, 
Entrances to Woolwich, 1905, Ist, 4th, and 5th. Exhibitions for the Army 
Class will be awarded at the Scholarship Examination in July. ing 


ussce VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 





WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Fxaib.- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, -ymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advan 
Sons of Raval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Ap,>ly HEAD-MASTER. 


TK\HE PRINCIPAL of a high-class “ Recognised” 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS, in fine position on South Coast, can 





@ECEIVE on HALF-TERMS, to fill vacancies, ONE or TWO PUPILS of 


good social position. . 
“B. Z.,” care of Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
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CIRENCESTER. 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipent—The KARL SPENCER, K.G. 
For Land-owners, Tantagente. Surveyors,Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &. 
‘farming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculnm, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd. 


Betsy AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


’ ‘ 
now © At. £0 2. 
‘4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate informatio: 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in ee to the 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to abroad, 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch wit 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is ~ Ay - = jeading 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, » Thring, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 








GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. ‘terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 
LTHAM COLLEG BE, KEN T. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. 

EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCH 28th-30th. 

Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E, RUBIE, D.D.; or SECRETARY, 
32 Sackville Street, London, W. 

ELEGRAPH APPOINTMENTS for the Sons of 

_ Clergymen, and others.—Young Men trained for excellent positions in 
the Submarine Cable and Wireless Telegraph Services at the BRITISH 
SCHOOL of TELEGRAPHY, 179 Clapham Road, London, 8.W. Principal, 
Mr, WILLIAM LYND, the well-known Science Lecturer and Telegraph 
Expert. Fees moderate. Easy method of payment ifdesired. Highest refer- 
ences. Tuition thorough, including nomination. Individual attention. Good 
salaries.—Write at once to SECRETARY for full particulars, Postcards 
ignored. 

LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Preparatory School; recog- 
nised by Board of Education, On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. 
Inspection cordially invited.—L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A, (Lond.) 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on 26th, 27th, and 28th JUNE. 


For particulars apply to 
The HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 

The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 

For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. Pe) an 
Bweeeaeseere® SCHOOL. 

Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 

Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 




















LEVEDON HOUSE SCHOOL, BEN RHYDDING, 
YORKSHIRE,—High-class Preparatory School for Sons of Gentlemen, 
situated 600ft. above sea level, on the edge of the Yorkshire Moors. Good 
Playing Fields, Swimming Bath. &.—E. W. STOKOE, M.A., and L. 8. 
KENNINGTON, M.A. 


T BEES, CUMBERLAND — 
An EXAMINATION will be held on March 22nd and 23rd at St. Bees, 
also London, and other Centres, for about TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS (reducing fees for Board and Tuition in some cases to £9 per annum) 
and FIVE Places ON THE FOUNDATION (reducing same fees to £33 per 
annum). St. Bees is an Elizabethan Grammar School, recently reconstituted 








as a First-Grade Public School. Highest inclusive fees, £55.—Apply, Rev. | 


H. A. P. SAWYER, Head-Master. 
ISPHAM LODGE, vii PRESTON, LANCS.— 
Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond. Pupils 
ae for all Exams. High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing- 
hel , swimming-bath, &. Backward boys successfully taught. A Junior 
department. 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 

e Preparatory for Public Schoo!s and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 
Bay. 4thrs. from London on Main Lie to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 
mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS on MARCH 22nd. Next Term, 
May 4th.—Apply to CANON SWALLOW, Head-Master. _ 


ARWICK SCHOOL.—First-Grade Public School. 
Fine buildings. Moderate Fees. Separate Junior House. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Nitvy Classes. 
Home Farm.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply, Rev. W. T. KEELING, 
Hea‘- Master. 
RESDEN.—Fraulein SILLING RECEIVES a limited 
number of GIRLS in her Educational Home, 55 Strehlenerstr., 
Dresden A. Special advantages for Languages, Literature, Art, Music, Xe. 
German rapidly acquired. Visits made to Museums, Concerts, Operas, 











ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 
RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 
10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 
tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 
beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. O portunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical oes Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaiking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUN NICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 

‘ Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received. — 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 

culars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 

td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 

ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Invalids wishing to reside 

with Medical Men in any part of the Kingdom should apply to HON, 

SEC., Association of Medical Men Receiving Resident Patients, 15a Hanover 

Street, London, W., or Bodorgan Manor, Bournemouth, from whom may 











also be obtained the Book of Reference, ‘* Where Shall I Send my Patient ?” | 


Price 3d., post-paid. 





To EASILY CHOOsE RELIABLE SCHOOLS, consurr 
pators LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 
Red cloth, 1,034 pp., 1s. 6d.; post-free, 2s. ; 
Gives particulars of Preparatory, Private, and Pustic Scuoots for Bors: 


Turors for Army, Navy, and Universities; and a Fi ; 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS,” "*!®¢tion of 


Prospectuses and advice forwarded, free of charge, if detailed 
= requirements be given. Statement of 





J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, B.C, 


{), DUCATION.—PROSPECTUSES and PARTICULARS 
of SCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS 
in ENGLAND and ABROAD 
supplied to parents free of charge. State full requirements. 

DIRECTOR, University Agency, 122 Regent Street, London. Est. 1858, 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—Tiz 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 


BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS iu Eugland and on the Continent,—Central Registry for ‘Leachers, 


25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 
WANTED. 


ete aevaesrerae 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application. 


Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lioyd Square, London, W.C. 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE.—700 pp. 
_ PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK. 
THE PARENTS’ GUIDE. 
Military Efficiency in Public and Preparatory Schools. Introductory Letter 
from Lord Roberts. 
General List of Preparatory Schools in Geographical Order, 
Special Articles dealing with all Careers for Boys, 
2s, 6d. net; post-free, 2s. 10d. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd. 


JEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVEUSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


IBERTY OF THE SUBJECT.—Boots must be on 
UA ground plan of the feet, allowing for spread of toes in walking; or 
corns, deformities, ané misery must follow. Best materials and hand work- 
































manship; style, comfort, and durability—JOHN EVANS BOOT-FIIT'TING 
COMPANY, 69 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. W.C. Established 18% 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES— 

Two large spring Chickens, 4s, 6d.; two specially selected, 5s. ; trussed, 

Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in London, cash on delivery.— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithfield, London. 


OOTH LINE TOURS TO SPAIN, 


By R.M.S. ‘ANSELM,’ 5,442 tons, 10th March, and succeeding steamers, 
vid Oporto and Lisbon, visiting SEVILLE, GRANADA (ALuAmpra), 
CORDOVA, MADRID, and GIBRALTAR. 

35 DAYS for £40. 25 DAYS, returning by P. and O. Steamer from 
Gibraltar, £34. 

The prices include first-class steamer and railway fares, supplement for 
sleeping-car berths, and all meals en route, accommodation at the best hotels, 
and the services of a trustworthy guide, who will attend to the details of the 
journey, which make travelling in Spain difficult to those who do not speak 
the language. The guide will be at hand to give any information required, 
while leaving travellers free to spend their time as they please at each place 
visited. 

TOURS to PORTUGAL, 14 to 27 days. Fares £12 to £20, including all 
necessary travelling and hotel expenses. Sailings every ten days about the 
8th. 18th, and 28th of the month. 

Write for descriptive pamphlets to 

THE BOOTH STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LIMITED, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C., and 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


CRUISES on 8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ 
OLYMPIC GAMES CRUISE, April 11th to April 30th. 


££ 14s. ALGIERS, TANGIER, LISBON, &c, 
: May Ist. 
£10 1és. 64. ROME TOURS, also FLORENCE and VENICE. 
Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleich Gardens, London, N.W. 


NRESH FISH, Direct from the World’s Largest Fish 
Market. Family trade our Speciality. Guaranteed Fresh, Carriage 
Paid, Cleaned for Cooking. Quick Delivery. 6lbs., 2s.; 9lbs., 2s. 6d.; 11lbs., 
3s.; 14lbs., 33. 6d.; 21lbs., 5s. List, particulars free. Prime Cured Fish.— 
NORTH SEA FISHERIES CO., Grimsby. (Quote Paper.) 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH and FATR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 





























7 BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries. 
The March Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand Works and New 
Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent 
post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W.C. 
Oey INTERESTING, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY 
ITEMS from the LIBRARY of JOSEPH KNIGHT, Esq., Editor of 
Notes and Queries, both English and Foreign.—CATALOGUE of READER, 
Parton Street, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. a a 
OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, 
Alithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Biudiugs 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Ubual cash discounts. 
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~ MAPLE & CO 


SANITARY 
BEDDING 


Those in delicate health, to whom restful 
sleep is of the utmost importance should 
‘use MAPLE & CO.’S SANITARY BEDDING, 
which has just that amount of resiliency 
which ensures comfort without being ener- 
vating. Maple & Co.’s Sanitary Bedding is 
made in their own factories from specially 
selected materials. Price List of Bedding 
sent free. 


SANITARY 
BEDDING 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
4 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Permanent Photographie Copies of Famous Works of 
Art by the Autotype (Carbon) Process. 








DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN, from the Royal College Collection at Windsor 
Castle. 
, & TTS, R.A. The Principal Works of this Master, including 
. Sune ** Love and Life,” “ Love and Death,” ‘‘ Dawn,” &c., &. 


US PICTURES in the National Gallery, London; the Wallace 
PaO eetion ; and the National Gallery of British Art. 


SELECTED WORKS from the Great Continental Galleries, &c., &. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
ENLARGED Edition, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and 
Tint Blocks of Notable Autotypes. For convenience of reterence the 
publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post- 
tree, ONE SHILLING. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


-THEISM IS A BELIEF IN GOD 


and about GOD, based entirely on GOD’S WORKS, notably in 
the higher nature of man. 

REASON, CONSCIENCE, and LOVE being faculties which 
are never in dispute, and are the True Light which hghteth 
every man that cometh into the World. 


to the HON. SECRETARY, POSTAL MISSION 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 
SWALLOW STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
SERVICES on Sundays at 11 and 7. 


SUBSTITUTING “THE CHURCH” FOR GOD. 
THE CHURCH CATECHISM. 
THE APOSTLES’ CREED UNFIT FOR SCHOOLS. 


THREE SERMONS on these Subjects will be sent Gratis 
and Post-free to any one applying to 


Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, Annesley Lodge, Hampstead, N.W. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £60,000,000. 


Books WANTED.—Any quantity bought for immediate 
J cash. £30 offered for Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; 2ls. for Beards- 
ley 8 Early and Later Work; Bradley’s Logic, 1883; Fraser's Golden Bough, 
4 vols.; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Wilde’s Salomé, 1891; Curzon’s 
Persia, 2 vols., 1882 ; £10for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866; Swinburne's Poems, Moxon, 1866; 10s. for Wilde's Intentions, 
1891 3 25s. for Valpy’s Shakespeare, 1832; £5 for Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols., 
&e. Cotmplete list free. Any books by Whistler. Beardsley, Oscar Wilde; 
Bernard Shaw, &c.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmiugham. 
OOK BARGAINS.—AIl new. Waites Black Magic, 
J 42s.. for 21s. ; Waite's Writings of Paracelsus, 52s. 61., 2 vols., for 2ls. ; 
Cowan’s Mary Queen of Scots, 2 vols., 28s., for 16s.; Payne Gallwey’s Duck 
Decoys and Wildfowler in Ireland, 2 vols., 50s., for 25s.; Omar Khayyam, 
Fitzgerald, 2is., for 10s.; Osear Wilde, Story of an Unhappy Friendship, 
large Paper, portraits, &., 15s.; Lady Warwick's Warwick Castle and its 
“aris, 2 vols., 36s., for 1és.; Pratt’s Flowering Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s.; Robert- 
Pie 8 Organ Building, 2 vols., 31s, 6d., for 15s. ; Daily Mail’s World’s 100 Best 
ictures, 2ls., for 7s. 6d.; Household Medical Adviser, col. plates, 2!s., 


























Edward Stanford’s List 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS OF 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


FOLIO EDITION, Exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of the 

various Countries of the World. 

110 MAPS and a LIST of NAMES, with Latitudes and Lougitudes. Size when 
shut, 17 by 23 inches; weight, 25 lbs. Imperial folio, half morocco extra, £12, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ There is no atlas to surpass the London Atlas in the entire world.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 

“ This monumental work...... is indispensable in any library, and Mr. Stanford 
deserves all the more credit for its production as it has been compiled, drawn, 
and engraved in London, and is therefore a thoroughly English production.” 

—Globe, 


Detailed Prospectus gratis on application. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAPS. 


Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 45s. 
PRICES ; Mounted to Fold in Morocco Case, 60s. 
Mounted on Spring Roller, £5. 
LIST OF SERIES: 

ENGLAND AND WALES. The most Comprehensive Work 
of Reference dealing with this country which has been presented to the 
ypliis in the shape of a Map, Size, 54 by 62 inches; scale, 7{ miles to an 
inch, 

EUROPE, The Largest and most Detailed Map of Europe 
published ; invaluable for Office or Library. Size, 65 by 58 inches; scale, 
50} miles to an inch. 

ASIA, Exhibiting the Empires and other States of the Conti- 
nent, with a stricter regard to their actual boundaries and divisions than 
has yet been attempted in any publication of the kind. Size, 65 by 58 
inches ; scale, 110 miles to an inch, 

AFRICA. Results of the most 
Explorations, and presenting on a large scale an accumulation of all the 


facts known with regard to this Continent. Size, 65 by 58 inches; scale, 
94} miles to an inch. 


NORTH AMERICA. A Compendium of Political, Historical, 
and Geographical Facts connected with that division of the American 
Continent. Size, 58 by 65 inches; scale, 83} miles to an inch, 

SOUTH AMERICA. Showing the most Recent Political 
Boundaries of the various States, and the General Geography of the 
Continent. Size, 58 by 65 inches; scale, 83} miles to an inch, 

AUSTRALASIA. Including Tasmania, New Zealand, New 
Guinea, &., and an Inset Chart of the World. Size, 65 by 58 inches; 
scale, 64} miles to an inch, 


Detailed List gratis on application. 





Embodying the Recent 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 








BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
H.R.H. PRINCE OF WALES. 


THE 


“ AQUASCUTUM” 
COAT. 


Price 3 Guineas. 


The Cloth and Waterproofing are both 
specially prepared, and can ONLY be 


obtained from us or our appointed agents. 


Insist on seeing the name 
on every garment. None 
genuine unless bearing 
an ‘Aquascutum’ Label. 


SoLE MAKERS: 


AQUASCUTUM L* 





for 6s. 6d.; Doré Gallery, 42s., for 7s. 6d. List free.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, l¢and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


100 REGENT STREET, W. 
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LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S8.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, MP. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN; FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq. ; GEORGE 
MEREDITH, Esq.; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., F.R.S. 

Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S. 

Committee—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Dr. J. H. Bridges, Horace T. Brown, Esq., F.R.S., 
Prof. Ingram Bywater, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D.,Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. 
Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, 
M.A., Litt.D., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.L, Sir C. M. Kennedy, K.C.M.G., C.B., Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W.S. 
Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Sir Frank T. Marzials, C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D., 
H. R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL. dD. 

The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 3s.a year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s.; Life 
Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. The NEW CATALOGUE 
(1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s. ; to members, 25s. 

“ONE OF THE MOST SAGACIOUS AND JUDICIOUSLY LIBERAL MEN I HAVE EVER KNOWN, THE LATE Lorp 
Derby, SAID THERE WAS A KIND OF MAN TO WHOM THE BEST SERVICE THAT COULD BE RENDERED WAS 
TO MAKE HIM A LirE MemBer or THE Lonpon Liprary.”’—W. E. H. LECKY. 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


CLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON, Vice-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cuarrman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Deputy-CHarrmMan—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
Srecretanr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. AcTuUARY aND ManaGer—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 
The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,251,779. Annual Income, £406,752. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


LOW PREMIUMS. Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 

LARGE BONUSES. are on an EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE, 

NEW AND SPECIAL Application is invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 

POLICIES. New Policies, with Valuable Options. 

1. WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 
rate—during first ten years. 

2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
before pension age. Option to commute for Cash, 

BONUS YEAR 1906.—All With-Profit Policies in force on 1st June in that year 

will share in the Distribution, 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. Assurances can be readily effected by 
direct communication with the Office, 2 and 3 Tue Sanctuary, Wesrminster, S.W. 














A pure Solution, 

D ! N N E F O R D , Ss For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


M A G N E S | A @ Safest and most Effective Aperient 


for Regular Use. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 2", P=x 


Bots. 4. Bots 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 
wine usually sold at much higher 83 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle, On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices, 

The appreciation this wine mects 

with irom the coustantly increas- 17/§ $) 
ing number of customers it pro- : 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 



















& Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, wacluding Cases 
and Bottles. 





All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0, 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K”’ Agent. Where there ws no “K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 
R. ANDERSON & CO, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
yrices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
{anufacturers, &c., on application. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE rn ADVANCE. 












































Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar. 
part of the United King- yearly. — terly, 
dom  — an Oe C8. PRL eee 

Including postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &e, 1 12 6... 016 3... 082 








A REMARKABLE NEW NOVEL. M U D J E 9 oy 


THE LAND OF NISON. 


By C. REGNAS. 6s. THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
a SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 





C. W. DANIEL, 3 Amen Corner, London. 





2s. 6d. net. 


THE MARCH 
INDEPENDENT REVIEW. ' OFFERED at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


CONTENTS :—Notes on Current Events.—Tue Rewicious Dirricurry. 


Canon Barnett.—Tue Lapour Party anp irs Poricy, J. Ramsay MacDonald, Every month Mupte’s publish a fresh list (specially 
M.P.—Moxero, Gurru, anD Bitt Brown. Edward Jenks.—Satire anpD PorTry classified and annotated) of their English and Foreign 
Surplus Books and New Remainders, ‘The list con- 


at Otney, Sidney T. Irwin.—Tue Srrvation ry Iretanp. Robert Donovan.— 
Porms: Ur true Apennine. Herbert Trench.—Tue Passencer. Wilfrid 
Gibson.—SHAKESPEARE AT THE THEATRE ANTOINE. Marjorie Strachey.—Loxp tains popular 


Ranpotru Cuvurcuitn. Herbert Paul, M.P. Navy, Biography, Arts, Philosophy, Economics, and 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, Strand. 





Contains all “F.C. G.’s” Cartoons | Zhis List sent Post-free on Application to any part of the World, 


' of the Week. Reviews of Books by 


able critics. Problemsand Prizes— 
THE SATURDAY the set peta aed M U DI E’S L ] B R A RY . LT D.; 








IN THE WORLD 


works on Travel, Sport, Army and 


Fiction. 








WwW EST M INSTER Survey of the Week. General 

Articles, Interviews. Short Stories. 0- NEW x TREET ; 
GAZETTE. ONE PENNY. “Motley” Notes. Columns on 30-34 oS Se ‘ 

Sport and Pastimes, Nature and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET; 

Science, &e. 241 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON. 

‘TyOW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in - 

t Primary Schools. By Dr. CATON, “If all such could be aaa learn | HOW READY. 7 
them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changed...... ‘ EW CATALOGUE OF RECENT REMAIN DERS. 
full of good sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, September 30th, 1905. | New Books (not second-hand library copies) in all Branches of Literature. 


“The child who has mastered Dr. Caton's precepts should not only escape 


many of the evils of an insanitary environment, but should become the prophet | H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore St., W. 


Free on application, 





of hygiene in his or her home.”—Lancet, June 17th, 1905, 3d.; by post, 4d 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. | OOKS BOUGHT.—Highest Prices given for First 
Thre Se y S = my rote 5 a red 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, | ixints tnd tnrrsvinss; Books iilwstratsd by Aiken’ Howlandson, Bearisey, 


Leech, Whistler, &c. ; choice Bindings. Entire Libraries purchased for © 





ENERAT, AGENTS fo RIVATE BOOKBUYERS J YSTI- : 
GEN! RAT. AGENTS r PRIV AT! —- Ox! uy ERS and PUBLIC INSTI Experienced Buyers sent any distance. List of 3,000 Books wanted, sent free. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, Rare books supplied ; state wants.—JUCKES. Booksellers Birmingham. 
, awar ; 5 ’ . 
“ oom 





A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, RUNDEL CHROMOS. 


Telephone: Centra 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmes, Lonpoxs. Codes: Unsicopr and ABC, | 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W,, LONDON. | SAINT 


Large stock; many rare ones. Send stamp for this Month’s Lis 
(which gives size and shape of each). 








JUDE'S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Chief Office— HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 








Summary of the REPORT presented at the FIFTY-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL MEETING, held on ist March, 1906, 





ORDINARY BRANCH. 


The number of Policies issued during the year was 75,293, assuring the sum of £7,211,427, and producing a New 
i D , 2895 (99 
ual Premium Income of £395,029. katie 
An The Premiums received during the year were £4,123,318, being an increase of £154,302 over the year 1904. 
The Claims of the year amounted to £1,812,618. The number of Deaths was 7,437, and 7,775 Endowment 


urances matured. ie 
mei number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 773,051. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


The Premiums received during the year were £6,139,050, being an increase of £159,715. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £2,261,748. The number of Deaths was 238,220, and 3,344 Endowment 

‘ances matured. 
caer of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policy-holders of five years’ standing and upwards who 
desired to discontinue their payments, was 123,586, the number in force being 1,102,267. The number of Free Policies 
which became Claims during the year was 24,698. ; 

The total number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 16,065,268; their average duration is eleven years. 

The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the Balance Sheet, are £59,464,376, being an increase of 
£4,104,871 over those of 1904. . 

The Staff Provident Fund, which was founded in 1898 for the benefit of the outdoor staff, shows a satisfactory 
increase for the year, the total xmount standing to the credit of the Fund being £148,941. ; 

Since the completion of the Valuation the Actuary has reported that in his opinion a general increase of two and a half 
per cent. could, with safety, be granted under the principal Industrial Branch Tables if provision were made for an increase 
in the liability of £750,000. The Board have accordingly revised the Tables as from Ist March, 1906, and have made pro- 
vision to meet the increased liability by the transfer during the current year of £750,000 from the Reserve Fund to the Life 
Assurance Fund in the Industrial Branch, leaving this Reserve Fund at £1,000,000. The Shareholders will be glad to know 
that this revision affects nearly Thirteen Million Policies, and of this number over Ten Million Policies receive an immediate 


increase in the sum assured. 





GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET 


of the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, being the Summary of 
both Branches, on the 31st DECEMBER, 1905. 





LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
£ s. d £ s. d. 
Shareholders’ capital... ve ... 1,000,000 0 0] British Government securities .., ... 9,302,182 13 9 
Reserve funds ... cn i es ... 2,700,000 0 0] Indian and Colonial Government securities 5,292,114 14 2 
Life Assurance Funds ag = ... 65,633,131 14 10] Railway and other Debentures and Deben- 
Claims under life policies admitted am 131,244 10 § ture stocks and gold and sterling bonds 6,133,775 5 1 
Loans on County Council, Municipal and 
other rates ea eee : ... 13,819,468 10 2 
Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu 
duties den ose oe saa ... 3,860,399 6 4 
Freehold and leasehold property... .. 93,685,329 4 2 
Mortgages on property within the United 
Kingdom ... indi _ _ .. 7,609,760 5 7 
Railway, gas, and water stocks... -. 47,981,357 0 4 
Suez Canal shares... ree save a 164,883 9 4 
Telegraph and other shares... . 97,623 6 4 


Metropolitan Consolidated stock and City 


of London bonds ... i 258,717 2 11 


Bank of England stock ie a 200,559 18 6 
Colonial and Foreign corporation stocks 1,419,012 13 6 
Foreign Government securities... .. 1294215 0 7 
Reversions and Life Interests ai -- 1,161,978 18 5 
Loans on the Company's Policies ... .. 2,134,509 8 7 
Rent charges . 297,298 2 4 


Outstanding premiums and Agents’ 











balances ean new won oe pee 425,667 19 2 
Outstanding interest and rents... 7 508,463 10 9 
Cash—In hands of Superintendents 34,653 11 5 
Cash—On current accounts, and in hand... 132,406 4 1 
£59,464,376 5 6 £59,464,376 5 6 
THOS. C. DEWEY, General Manager. FREDERICK SCHOOLING, Actuary. HENRY HARBEN, Chairman. 
D. W. STABLE, Secretary. W. J. LANCASTER, 


W. E. HORNE, } Directors. 


We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts and payments) affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for the year 
ended December 31st, 1905. and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and Securities, 
Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above account, and we certify that they were in possession and 
safe custody as on December 31st, 1905. 


14th February, 1906. DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., Chartered Accountants. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE BISHOP STUBBS. 


LECTURES ON EARLY ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


By WILLIAM STUBBS, DD. 
Formerly Bishop of Oxford and Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. 
Edited by ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A,, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


FROM THE EDITOR’S PREFACE: 


“This collection of Lectures, delivered at various times by Bishop 
Stubbs, will prove a valuable addition to our authorities for Early 
English History. The Constitution under the Early English and 
Norman Kings is described very clearly, and the full explanations 
given of the technical terms which are used in the Laws and Charters 
of the Norman Kings are a very noticeable feature in many of the 
Lectures. All students of Stubbs’s ‘Select Charters’ will find in 
many of these Lectures elucidations of passages which have hitherto 
presented great dificulty. It is not too much to say that for the 
first time historians have been presented with a full commentary 
upon the most dificult portions of the ‘ Select Charters.” 


BRITISH IMPERIALISM AND COMMER- 


CIAL SUPREMACY. By Vicror Bérarp, Secretary of the Revue de Paris, 
Translated by H. W. Fosxertr, M.A. Oxon. Svo, 7s. 6d, net. 

“One of the most exhaustive and careful commentaries upon the latest and 
most notable development in British polity—the growth of the Imperial idea— 
that has been written by a foreigner. It is not lacking in evidences of very 
careful and complete study, and of a fairly thorough knowledge of British 
industrial and topographical conditions.”—Birmingham Daily Mail, 








INTERNATIONAL LAW: A TREATISE. 


By L. Orrenuetm, LL.D., Lecturer in Public International Law at the 
London School of Economics and Political Science (University of London). 
In 2 vols., 8vo. Vol. I., Peace, 18s. net. Vol. II., War and Neutrality, 
8vo, 18s. net. . 
“Mr, Oppenheim plays the role of intermediary between the student and the 
expert with conspicuous success, A special feature of his work, which will 
render it of great value to others besides those to whom it is primarily 
addressed, is his system of pretixing to each section a very full table of refer- 
ences to the authorities, British and Foreign, on the topic treated. From the 
bibliographical point of view, there is no English work to compare with Mr, 
Oppenheim’s.”—The Juridical Review. 





THE KEY TO THE WORLD’S PROGRESS: 
being an Essay on Historical Logic. By Cuaries Stanton Devas, M.A., 
Sometime Examiner in Political Economy in the Royal University of 
Treland. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

*,,* The object of this book is to give to the logic and history of 
Newman an economic or sociological setting, and thus to show that 
“for the explanation of World-history we must first have the true 
theory of the Catholic Church and her life through eighteen cen- 
turies.” Part I. states briefly the problems which the philosophy of 
history seeks to resolve. Part II. presents the solution offered by 
Christianity and takes the form of an historical analysis of the 
principles by which the Church has been guided in her relations with 
the world. 


ASPECTS OF ANGLICANISM: or, a Com- 
ment on Certain Incidents in the ‘‘ Nineties.’”” By Mgr. Moyes, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster Cathedral. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net, 

*,* This book is a free comment from a Roman Catholic stand- 
point upon certain incidents in the religious life of Anglicanism in 
the “nineties.” It deals incidentally with the Lambeth Judgment, 
and with the question of continuity. It represents the criticism which 
Srom the point of view of history and thevlogy some of the later 
developments of Anglicanism would suggest to a Roman Catholic 
mind. Its object has been to illustrate Church principles by current 
facts. It concludes with a critique of the Anglican system, 


A LENTEN GIFT BOOK. 


A BOOK OF ANGELS. [Edited by L. P., Com- 
iler of “The Inheritance of the Saints.” With 12 Rembrandt Gravures. 
rown Svo, 6s. net. 

*.* This is a collection of original papers on different subjects 
connected with Angels contributed by varivus writers, among whom 
ave the Dean of Salisbury, the Rev. V. 8. 8. Coles, Canon Wirgman, 
Dean Randall, and the Dean of Grahamstown. There ave 12 repro- 
ductions of pictures from mediaral and modern artists and also 
several poems, some having been specially written for the book, 











THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN B 
Joun Stuart Mut. NEW EDITION. Edited, with Seteodustent 
Analysis, by Stanton Cort, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 3s, net. 

POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, paper covers, 6d, net. 

*,* This work was originally published in 1869, and has been out 
of print for many years. The object of the book is to show that the 
existing position of women is wrong, not merely in its details, but in 
its Sundamental principle, the leqal subordination of one sex to the 
other, Some of the statements, however, as te the legal position of 
women do not hold goed to-day, and therefore Dr. Stanton Coit has 
in this new edition prefixed an Introduction in which he not only 
gives an analysis of the book, but supplements it with notes giving the 
changes in the law since 1869 which affect the question. ; 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Vols. I.-XX., 1886-1905. A General Index of Articles, Notes, Documents, 
and Selected Reviews of Books, Royal 8vo, paper covers, 3s. 6d. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 











THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books. 


Book I—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book IL—Positive Science. 
Book IIIl—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 
In 4 vols, 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately), 
price 36s, 
ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay, 


Svo, 16s. 1865. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 


Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 1870. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION, 


2 vols. 8vo, 2ls. 1878, 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey. and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. ‘ 

Verse Translations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Poets. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 1881. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, ; 
NEW YORK and BOMBAY. 





FOURTH EDITION 
Now Ready 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


for MARCH, containing 
MR. BALFOUR AND THE UNIONIST PARTY. 
PHYSICAL DETERIORATION, 


THE SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE TO 
OLIVER LopGE, F.R.S. 


THE PRESS IN WAR TIME. By A, JOURNALIST. 


By X. 
By the CouNTESS OF WARWICK, 
MARVELS. 


ON By Sir 


FOURTH EDITION. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For MARCH. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 9d. 


DIFFERENT DRUMMERS. 
By EVELYNE E. RYND, 
“ Mrs. 





Author of Green,” “The Riggleses.” 

The Times.—“ The title is from Thoreau’s fine saying, ‘If a man does not 
keep pace with his companions, perhaps it is because he hears a different 
drummer’; and the author here shows that the humour of ‘ Mrs. Green’ is 
only part of her literary outlook, for she touches with real skill the lives of 
those who do not walk in step with that delightful charwoman. There is 4 
touch of her in one or two of the stories, but they are very varied—three 
of them in Normandy—and, in all, the chords of real and tender human 
feeling are touched with skill and sympathy.” 


Glasgow Herald.—“ Lucidity, subtlety, and dramatic effectiveness are 
the distinguishing qualities of Miss Rynd’s exquisitely written stories.” 


Morning Post.—‘ Miss Rynd has that true art of story-telling which 
leaves the reader ‘a little smiley round the lips. and teary round the lashes.” 
Her ‘ Different Drummers’ are really admirable sketches. Slight, in some 
cases unfinished, they are characterised by singular truth and freshness. One 
never wishes for the little less, though in some cases the little more would 
have proved acceptable.” 


Published at the Offices of “Country Lire,” Liurrep, 20 Tavistock Street, 
Strand, W.C.; and by George Newnes, Liwirep, 7-12 Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


SOSSSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSOSOOSOSOOOSE 


NEW HANDBOOK TO ROME JUST OUT, 


THE MUSEUMS AND RUINS OF ROME. 


Vol. I. By WALTER AMELUNG. 170 Illustrations. 
Vol. Il. By H. HOLTZINGER. Map, Plans, and 100 Illustrations. 
Edited by Mrs. ARTHUR STRONG. 10s. net. 
A comprehensive view of the buildings and art collections: Dr. Amelung, putting together correlated works, replicas, copies, 
and fragments, brings the original conceptions before the reader ; and Dr. Holtzinyer is concerned rather with architectural art than 
with topographical science. 





Reriew by Mr. HERBERT PAUL, in the TRIBUNE. 
« As good a book of its kind as could well be imagined. Erudite without being pedantic. Easy to hold and attractive to the 
Illustrated with excellent photographs. One puts them down with mingled feelings of admiration for what they have 


eye. : 
: ed and wonder at the riches they cannot exhaust.” 


achiev 


TRAFFIC TRAFFIC 
TRAFFIC = Faturuc woman. 


TRAFFIC By E, TEMPLE THURSTON. ba aaeasatao 
TRAFFIC “ . For no kind of traffic TRAFFIC 


Would Iadmit . . . all men idle, all; 





And women too,—but innocent and pure ; 
TRAFFIC No sovereignty.”—Act II., scene 1. The Tempest. TRAFFIC 
The book has as Frontispiece an Etching of one of the scenes in the story, taken from 


TRAFFIC the spot by Luke Taylor, A.R.E. TRAFFIC 


mario TRAFFIC aiid Wotladt TRAFFIC 
TRAFFIC By E. TEMPLE THURSTON, TRAFFIC 


Crown 8vo, 452 pp., Etched Frontispiece, 6s. 


TRAFFIC FIRST REVIEWS. TRAFFIC 


“ Nanno is a fine character. Magnificently conceived, The book conveys a wonderful 


impression.” —Morning Leader. 
TRAFFIC ” “ Oneof the mest vivid stories written during the last decade. A masterly delineation, TRAFFIC 


The author need fear no comparison now with his wife's well-known achievements,” 


TRAFFIC —Pall Mall Gazette. TRAFFIC 
THE DAWN IN BRITAIN. 


By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY, Author of “Travels in Arabia Deserta.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 
“Much interest and expectation has been roused by the announcement of ‘The Dawn in Britain,’ by Charles M. Doughty, author 
of ‘Travels in Arabia Deserta,’ perhaps the most eloquent and characteristic book written in English prose for at least a generation,” 
—British Weekly. 
Mr. Doughty is marked as a man of strong personality, possessed of a wonderful sense of words and an extraordinary power of 
language, and lovers of English literature may expect to recognise work from the strong hands of a master. 


, - H 25 : 
SAINT MARY THE VIRGIN. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, [In “ The Saints” Series. 
Presents the Virgin Mary in the different aspects of her life as preseated by the Gospels, by ancient tradition, by the Theologians and Fathers. This 
book will give, in the form of biography, all that we know of the Virgin. The Author, RENE MARIE DE LA BROISE, submitted the plan of the work to a 
Congress in Rome, which gave it a favourable reception, aud praised and recommended its method, 














NEW BOOK BY H. BELLOC, M.P., AUTHOR OF “THE PATH TO ROME.” 


ESTO PERPETUA: Algerian Studies and Impressions. 


Illustrated from Pencil Drawings by the Author. With Coloured Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net, [In the press 


“CONTINENTAL HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS.” 
RAMBLES IN NORMANDY. By Fraycis Mivroun, Author of “Cathedrals of 


Northern France.” With very many Illustrations from Drawings and Sketches by BLANCHE McMANUS. 9% Maps, square crown 8yo, 6s. net. 


RAMBLES IN BRITTANY. By Francis Mitroun. Illustrated by Brancur 


McMANUS. Uniform with “Normandy.” 6s. net. 


NEW NOVELS. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. JUST OUT. 
THE AMBUSH OF YOUNG DAYS. By Rosamonp Lanesnrinas. 


“ Quite out of the ordinary run.”—Academy. * Profoundly moving. Tragi-comedy of a high order.”’"—Morning Leader. 
* Brilliantly done, Convincing and entertaining. Miss Langbridge has written a very interesting book, and the root of the matter is in her.” 


Manchester Guard an. 
LADS OF THE FANCY. By Grorcr Barream. 


; “A sturdy, full-blooded style. The spirit of health and adventure breathes into the story a virile charm. Suggests the fresh air, the smell of earth, and 
the open road.” —Tribune. 

Presenting some strong pictures of life in “The Shires” and in London when pugilism and gambling and other sports were the chief interests in life 
for a man of fashion. 











SECOND IMPRESSION JUST READY. 


THE SECRET KINGDOM. By Fravk Ricnarpsoy. 


“The book stands in a class apart.”—Observer. “Full of high spirits and cleverness. May be recommended to all.”—Academy 
“ One of the most popular books of the season.” — Black and White. 
* Clever, ridiculous, brilliant, Its humour genuine, its characterisation shrewd, its satire mordant, its pathos undeniable.” — World. 








50 Illustrations, 


ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. By A. J. Fixzene. 


cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 
Based on examples easily accessible, this volume forms a handy and popular guide to the Water-Colours in the great public collections. 


POEMS BY T. STURGE MOORE. couancyaD ts oes youre 


DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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To be published in 10 Fortnightly Parts, 2s. 6d. each net. 


Stze 14 X 10. 


Each part sold separately. 


REMBRANDT 


(JULY 15, 1606— 


OCT. 8, 1669). 


A Memorial of his Tercentenary, July 15, 1906. 
70 PLATES IN COLOUR & PHOTOGRAVURE 


With a Study of the Master’s Work by EMILE MICHEL, 
Member of the Institute of France. 


In the three hundred years which have elapsed since REMBRANDT 
was born, his reputation has steadily grown, and it is due there- 
fore to his memory (for all humanity owes him a debt) that his 
Tercentenary should be celebrated with dignity and reverence. To 
do so four publishing houses in four European countries have com- 
bined to prepare a really worthy Memorial of his Work, to select 
from all that he has left the finest and noblest, and to present it 
in a form so attractive that those who cannot visit the Museums 
of Europe can at home appreciate the overwhelming genius of the 


great Flemish artist. 


Adequately to reproduce the Works of Rembrandt is an exceed- 


ingly difficult and expensive process. 


It has only been possible 


through this international combination to produce a work perfect 
from an artistic standpoint at so reasonable a price that it is 
within the reach of almost every purse. 


A luxurious Prospectus is now ready, and can be had of any Bookseller, 
or by sending your name direct to the Publisher. 


The First Part will be on sale everywhere on March 9th, and the 
publication completed before the date of the Tercentenary. 








IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS. | 6s. NOVELS BEING READ AND 


Kakemono. 4.1. EDWARDS. 
Japanese Sketches. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Granada LEONARD WILLIAMS 


Studies and Impressions. Pott 4to, 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


New Egypt. 


A. B. DE 


GUERVILLE. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 
16s. net. “Any one going to Egypt 


for pleasure ought to have with him a 
copy.”—Morning Post. 


South America (Phresh Five 


PERCY F. MARTIN. Demy S8vo, 
Illustrations and Maps, 2ls. net. 


“ Nobody who proposes to invest money 
in South American enterprises should 
do so without first reading Mr. 
Martin.” — Outlook. 


In the Country 
of Jesus. MATILDE SERAO. 


Crown S8vo, Illustrated, 6s. net. 
“ Uniquely descriptive and devout.”— 
Gentlewoman. 


Frenzied Finance. 
T.W. LAWSON, Demy 8vo,6s. “Mr. 
Lawson’s amazing story is quite as 
thrilling as any sensational novel, and 
far better written than the majority 
of novels to boot.”—Financial News. 


Sex and Character. 
OTTO WEININGER. Large S8vo, 
cloth, 17s. net. “An extraordinary 
book—no such book has ever been 
written.”—Daily Mail. 


The End of the Age. 
LEO TOLSTOY. Demy §8vo, 2s. 
“ Every line provokes reflection.” 
—Morning Leader. 





DISCUSSED EVERYWHERE. 
Blue Jay. Precey WEBLING. 


“ Undeniably fascinating.” 
—Morning Leader. 


Tales of the Fish 
Patrol. jJAcK LONDON. «Full 
of go and spirit.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Fate’s Intruder. Frank 


SAVILE and A. E.T. WATSON. “A 
stirring novel.”—Scotsman. 

A Vendetta 

in Vanity Fair. esruer 
MILLER. “Sparkling society 
comedy.”—Literary World. 

Jules 

of the Great Heart. 
LAWRENCE MOTT. “A capitally 


told story. Mr. Mott is to be congratu- 
lated.”—Saturday Review. 


Lame Dog’s Diary. 
(Srconp Impression.) S. MAC- 
NAUGHTAN. “Reminds us of ‘ Cran- 
ford’—exquisitely graceful.” 
—Spectator. 


Miss Desmond. marie 
VAN VORST. “Brilliantly written.” 
—Standard. 


The Lake. (Seconp Impres- 
sion.) GEORGE MOORE. “So finely 
written that one must class it with 
prose poems.”—Tinmes, 


Barbara Rebell. (Seconp 
IMPRESSION. ) Mrs.s5 BELLOGC 
LOWNDES. “An absolutely fasci- 
nating novel.”—Truth. 


A 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, London. 








TS 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For MARCH 


Contains 


Drake: an English Epie.—Book |, 


By ALFRED Norns, 


An Underground Republic: an Adven- 
ture in Macedonia. 


Scoteh Cousins. 
A Camp of Instruction. 


A Historie Fragment. 
By Lady Battie Hamintoy, 


A Vestal Mother. 


The Kabul Tragedy. 
From the Papers of a Survivor of the 
-Massacre in Afghanistan, 1841-42, 


Count Bunker.—Chaps. 13-18, 


By J. S. Ciovstoxy, 


At the Mouth of the Saskatchewan, 


By Cuas. Hannvury-Wittiums, 


4 ‘ 
“A La Grande Chaumiere.” 
By Cuares Outer, 


Game Preservation in the Transvaal, 
By Major J. Stevenson-Hamitroy, 
Warden Transvaal Government Game Reserves, 


Truant Truth. By G. K. M 


Musing without Method. 
Drama in the Village—The Decay of our 
Rural Districts—What Ails the Stage ?— 
Lord Byron and a Forgotten Scandal—A 
Cabinet of Amateurs. 


England’s Mission in the Far East, 
By Pu-.v-ssv, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
MARCH, 1906. 


THe Fioop—anp Arter. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Bart. 

THE Lire OF GLADSTONE. 

EDUCATION AND THE NEW GOVERNMI NT. 
Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderiey. 

EVANGELICALS AND THE EDUCATION QuesTioy. By 
the Lady Wimborne. 

Ranpo.px CuHurcHILL: A Persona RECOLLECTION. 
By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 

Tue Furure or Evrore. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Avebury. 

Tue NATION AND THE ARMY. 
of Erroll. 

Tae Expatriation oF Capitat. By W. H. Mallock, 

THe Dance in Ancient Greece. By Marcelle 
Azra Hincks. 

EartHquakes tN Great Britary. By Dr. Charles 
Davison. 

Tue Lasour Parry: By Sir 
Henry Seton-Karr, C.M.G. 

Tue UNEMPLOYED AND TRrapES Unions. By David 
McLaren Morrison. 

Brixen anp Heattu. By Lady Paget. 

Tue Hoty See anv France, By the Rev. Ethelred 
Taunton. 

FooTBaLL AND Po.o In CauHrna. 
Giles (Professor of Chinese at Cambridge). 
“Tur First GentLeman OF Evrope” as PateER- 
FAMILIAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Conrad Dillon. 
Tue GOVERNMENT AND THE OpposiTioy, By 

Herbert Paul, M.P. 


London: Sprorriswoope & Co., Limited, 
5 New Street Square. 


CONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW. March. Half-a-Crown. 
H. W. Masstneuam. The Revival of Parliament. 
W. Wrsercu. The Transvaal and the New 
Government. 
J. Evtis Barker. The Shipbuildingand Shippixg 
Industries of Germany. 
Health and Education. 
Revivalism and Mysticism. 
The German Drama of 





By xX, 





By Lord Hugh Cecil. 
By the 


By Colonel the Earl 


a Ustontst VIEW. 


By Herbert A. 





T. C. HorsFratt. 

W. F. ALEXANDER. 

Count 8S. C. de Sorssons. 
To-day. 

T. J. Macnamara, M.P. The Amendment of the 
Education Acts. 

Prof. H. Macautay PosNett. 
Anarchy. 

G. P. Goocu, M.P. The Unemployed. 

Aw Iratian. The Foreign Policy of Italy. : 

H. C. Tuomsoy, Chinese Labour and Imperial 
Responsibility. 

Dr. E. J. Ditton. Foreign Affairs. 

HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 


Federation in Fiscal 


Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1752. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S 
FIRST SPRING LIST. 


DAYS WITH VELASQUEZ. By C. 


Lewis inp, Author of “ Adventures among Pictures,” 
“Lifes Little Things,” &c. Containing 24 F ull- page 
Reproductions of the Artist’s Work, 8 being in Colour 
Facsimile. Square demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


BRUGES & WEST FLANDERS. 


Painted by A. ForEsTIER. Described by G. 
Containing 37 Full-page Illustr: utions in Colour. 


demy 8v0, cloth, gilt top, 10s. net. 


JOHANNINE GRAMMAR. by Epwin 
A. Apsort, Author of “Johannine Vocabulary,” “Clue,” 
&e. hated 8vo, cloth, 16s. 6d. net. 





Square 











RELIGIONS OF THE PAST AND 
THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. By the 
Author of “Thoughts of a Freethinker.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. net. 


MODERN COSMOGONIES. by 


Aanes M. Currxe, Author of “A Popular History of 
Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century,” “ Problems in 
Astrophysics,” : &e. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 














BLACK’S MEDICAL DICTION- 








ARY. By Joun D. Compiz, M.A., B.Se., M.B., M.R.C.P.E 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, with over 350 Illustrations, 7s. Gd. 
net. 


THE BLACKMORE COUNTRY. 


By F. J. Snetu. Containing 50 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by Mrs. Barnes Warp. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. 





W. T. Omonp. | 





HE undoubted authenticity of ““‘THE NEW 
SKETCH BOOK” has been conceded by 
every critic whose expert knowledge makes 
his judgment of value. Mr. W. L. Courtney, 
in the “ Daily Telegraph,” says: ‘‘The world 
is to be heartily congratulated on having 
obtained the opportunity which Mr. Garnett’s 


editorial care has given it, of reading new 
specimens of Thackeray’s light wit, rapier- 
like dexterity, and curiously individual style.” 
‘“*No true admirer of the larger Thackeray,” 


says Mr. Walter Jerrold in the “Tribune,” 
**but will welcome this book, and wish to 
turn to it himself and read the essay now 
identified with the honoured name.” 











Amengst successful novels, ‘‘Mrs. Erricker’s 
Reputation,” by Thomas Cobb, has taken its 
place as one of the most popular books of 
the season. Mrs. Havelock Ellis’s charming 
volume, entitled ‘“‘My Cornish Neighbours,” 
is also in great demand. 


When ordering from the Library or Bookseller, ask for 


THE NEW SKETCH BOOK. W. M. TuAckeray. 7/6 
MY CORNISH NEIGHBOURS. Mrs. HAVELOCK ELLIs. 3/6 
MRS. ERRICKER’S REPUTATION. THomAs Cops. 6/« 
THE PURSUIT OF MR. FAVIEL. R. E. VerNnepe. 6/- 


All published by ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd, 





— A. & Cc. BLACK, Soho bs sara London. 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, ‘LID. 
ANNOUNCE 


An Important Voiume of Reminiscences and Travel by 
Captain PHILIP WYNTER, late of the Bengal Army,and 


the Foreign Office Messenger Service, entitled 


ON THE QUEEN’S ERRANDS 


With 6 6d. net. 


of 


Spec ial 


Photogravures, demy 8vo, 10s. 


A Volume of Art Criticism by 
FREDERICK WEDMORE 


WHISTLER AND OTHERS 


With Phot 


wravure Portrait, 6s 


A Volume of Excerpts from the Unpublished Manuseri 
Addresses of 


STOPFORD BROOKE 


THE LIFE SUPERLATIVE 


With Photogravure Portrait, 6s. 


pt 


Sermons and 





FICTION. 
RICHARD RAYNAL: 


By 


SOLITARY 
ROBERT HUGH BENSON. 
3s. 6d, } 





“A MARTYR MYSTIC.— Richard Raynal’ tells of a ‘solitary’ or 
mystical hermit, who went to warn Henry VI. of sin and death, was beaten 
auidied. That is all. But the slight thread of story is wonderful!y movin 
Father Benson has made out of these tiny materials a fabric of the most 
fray weetness, the most delicate colours. The langua of the whole is 
The ight ; and the tenderne of the little de tails is alt »gether admirable 
_ > 10 like s —_ le poetic al pro se, and a simple poeti al ta tle, will here tind 

th at their be —Morning Leads 

AND 


THE SEPARATIST 


A New Novel by a New Writer. 
6s. 

PITMAN AND SONS, 

LONDON : BATH : 


SIR ISAAC LTD., PUBLISHERS. 


NEW YORK. 








. 





SEELEY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


READY MARCH 
THE 


MAKING OF MODERN EGYPT. 


AUCKLAND COLVIN, E.C.S.I. 


OTH. 


By Sir 


With Portraits and a Map, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 18s. net. 


The Story of Modern Egypt from the Institution of the Dual 
Control in 1876 to the Present Time. 
NOW READY. 


TWO YEARS AMONG 
NEW GUINEA CANNIBALS. 


Wanderings of 
Unexplored New 
By A. E. PRATT, 


the Snows of Tibet 


A Naturalist's among the Aborigines 


a 


Author of ** To through China,” 


With 54 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, cloth, 


“A book of vivid interest from beginning to end.’’—Ovriook. 


“Many excellent illustrations give additional value to a travel 


recerd which in its lucid description of new scenes, strange people, 


and rich naturalist rewards is attractive throug 
M 


hout.” 


rer Courier. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S DISCOURSES 


Edited, with Introductions a: ae Note n Te ai fl lustrations, by 
Rocer Fry. With 32 Full-page Llustrati ma, exten eF0 u Svo, 7s. Gd, net, 
**A most interesting edition.’’—Spectator. 
* Of real value and importan Westminster Gazette. 


| TheCATHEDRALBUILDERS| inENGLAND 





8. Prior, F.S.A., Author of “A History of Gothic Art in 
i n anna wah 3 © tes printed in Colour and many other Illustrations, 
super-royal 8vo, sewed, 5s. net; or in cloth, gilt top, - net, 
** Most interesting as well as learned and thoughtful.""—Morning Post. 


London : SEELEY and CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Stree 
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HARPER’S 


For MARCH Now Ready 


MARGARET DELAND’S GREAT NOVEL 
THE AWAKENING 


Illustrated 
A NIGHT’S RIDE IN THE SAHARA 
CHARLES W. FURLONG Illustrated 


THE LONG-LOST MANICHEAN BIBLE 
AND ITS DISCOVERY 
DR. MAURICE BLOOMFIELD 


IBEX SHOOTING 


JOSEPH C. GREW Illustrated 


THE UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA 
DR. C. F. THWING Illustrated 


ANATOMY OF A STEEL RAIL 
HENRY C. BOYNTON, 8.D. Illustrated 


8 Complete Stories and a wealth of Illustrations, including work by 
E. A. Abbey, R.A., &c., &c. 


THE 


EVOLUTION THE MASTER KEY 


By Dr. C. W. SALEEBY 
Author of “The Cycle of Life,” &«. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





Dr. Saleeby’s aim is to develop and illustrate Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's evolution theories, to show how every newly discovered 
thing fits into these theories, Thus he deals with new sciences 
and the results of the latest investigations, and points to evolution 
as the key to all systematic inquiry into truth. 


SPORTING TRIPS 
OF A SUBALTERN 


Captain B. R. M. GLOSSOP. Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 
10s. 6d. [Immediately. 


PRINCIPLES OF MONEY AND 
BANKING 


CHARLES A. CONANT. 
free, 16s. Gd. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 16s. net ; post- 
[ZJmmediately. 


THE LONG ARM 


By S&S. M. GARDENHIRE, Author of “The Silence of Mrs. 
Uarrold,” &c., &e. Crown Svo, Illustrated, price 6s. 

“Conners, as the hero of these adventures, must rank with the 
great figures in detective fiction......An entirely different sort of 
detective from Sherlock Holmes. Not one of the adventures but 
at the outset seems an impenetrable mystery......A profoundly 
interesting book.” 


New Novel by the Author of ‘‘Lady Beatrix and the 
Forbidden Man.” 


FOR WHICH WIFE? 
3s. 6d. 


The new book has all the engaging qualities which characterised 
this anonymous author's previous books (“ Lady Beatrix,” “Sir 
Anthony and the Ewe Lamb,” Xe.) ; it has the same frolicsome 
humour, witty dialogue, and delicate handling of intricate situa. 
tions, whilst the plot is fuller and more engrossing. 


[ Immediately. 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 








ES 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTp, 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. FOURTH EDITION. NOW READY, 


PERSONAL STUDIES. 
By the Rev. Canon SCOTT HOLLAND. 
“Fresh, brilliant, and pointed...... These studies are coloured with vivid 
personal touches which recall the voice and presence of the man with who. 
the writer is dealing.” — Westminster Gazette. = 


FROM CAPETOWN TO LOANDA, 


A Record of Two Journeys by the Right Rev. ALAN G. S, GIBSON 
Coadjutor Bishop of Capetown. : 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net, 

“A plain, yet most able and attractive, record of two journeys into far 
away aud almost unknown lands. The work contains numerous good photo. 
graphs, together with a serviceable map.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

Of Special! Interest at the Present Time, 


THE CHURCH AND THE SCHOOLS, 
A CHURCHMAN’S REVIEW OF THE CONTROVERSY. 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE AIMS AND METHODS OF THE 
UNITED PARISHES ORGANIZATION, 
By the Rev. W. H. CARNEGIE, M.A., Rector of the Cathedral Church, 
Birmingham, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, net; paper cover, Is. net, 
“It is admirably written, and contains a clear and useful presentment of tho 
main factors in the tangled problem of *Church and Schools,’ "—Guardian, 
** Vigorous, independent, and weighty contribution to the discussion.” 


—Birmingham Post, 
MATSYA. MATSYA. 


THE ROMANCE OF AN INDIAN ELEPHANT. 
By WARREN KILLINGWORTH. With Tinted Illustrations by R, Warg,. 
wricut. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

“ Delightful and quite true to life, being written evidently by one who knows 
what he is writiny of, and the interest is perfectly sustained from the first page 
to the last.”—Guardian, 

‘*There is a novelty about this book which is very refreshing, Tho 
whole is admirable.”— Record. 


THE NEW VOLUME BY LC. NESBIT. 


OSWALD BASTABLE, and Others, 


By E. NESBIT, Author of “The Treasure Seekers,” ‘“‘ The Would-be-Goods," 
Illustrated by Cuartes E. Brock and H. E. Miiuar, 
Large crown 8vo, gilt top, cloth boards, 6s, 
“A delightful book. Full of charming wit and wisdom, and cannot fail to 
make a successful appeal to the large constituency won by her previous 
work.”—Standard, 


THE HAPPY-GO-LUCKIES. 


By M. CORNWALL-LEGH. Illustrated by Eva Roos, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
‘One of the best stories we have seen this season.”—Record, 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 





Mr. JOIIN LANE will publish on Tuesday, March 6th, a New 
Work by A, F. CALVERT, entitled 


MOORISH REMAINS IN SPAIN: 


Being a Brief Record of the Arabian Conquest and Occupa- 
tion of the Peninsula, with a Particular Account of the 
Mahommedan Architecture and Decoration in the Cities 
of Cordova, Seville, and Toledo. With 80 Coloured Plates 
and over 400 Illustrations, Diagrams, &c. Crown 4to (7} in, 
by 10 in.), 42s, net. 

The author gives a brief account of the conquest of Spain by the Moors, 
and a detailed account of the architecture and decoration of Cordova, 
Seville, and Toledo. The distinetive excellencies of Moorish art are emphasized 
by the 80 coloured plates reproduced in this volume, which give characteristic 
examples of the beauties of Moorish work, including Mosaic—Architectural 
Detail—Painted Ceilings—Ornament. In addition, exclusive of 200 Diagrams, 
there are over 200 Black-and- White Illustrations. 


THE CHAMPAGNE STANDARD 
THE CHAMPAGNE STANDARD 


By Mrs. JOHN LANE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Second Edition. 





“The author’s champagne overflows with witty sayings too numerous to 
cite.”’—Morning Post. 

‘* Mrs. Lane treats each topic with such freshness and originality that the 
book is as entertaining as it is suggestive.”—Athenzum. 

‘‘Mrs. Lane may congratulate herself on having that blessed sense of 
humour which is one of the most valuable-possessions in life.” —Academy. 





A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE HOUSE BY THE BRIDGE 


By M. G. EASTON. Crown 8vo, 6s, [Now ready. 





MOUNTAIN LOVERS 


By FIONA MACLEOD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





IMPRESSIONS OF JAPANESE ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND THE ALLIED ARTS 


By RALPH ADAMS CRAM, Fellow of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, Member of the Society of Arts, London, and Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society. With 60 Illustrations Reproduced from Photo- 
graphs, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


IN VERSE THE CHIEF BOOK OF THE MONTH Is 


PLAYS AND LYRICS. 


By CALE YOUNG RICE. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


FIRST REVIEW. 


of the Dramatic Play on the Scriptural Theme of King 
David the SCOTSMAN says : :—‘* Here the treatment is loftily 
jmaginative and refined, its artistery being of the decorative kind 
rather than depending on simple human interests.” Of the work as a 
whole the SCOTSMAN says :—“ Everywhere it is marked by true 
imaginative power and elevation of feeling. It cannot fail to find 


many pleased readers.” 




















—_ 


IN HISTORY THE CHIEF BOOK of the MONTH is 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PERSIAN CONQUEST 


By JAMES H. BREASTED, Professor of 
Egyptology and Oriental History, &c., in the University of 
Chicago. WITH 200 ILLUSTRATIONS & MAPS, 634 PAGES 
WITH INDEX, Price 20s. net. Scholars, Travellers, and Students 
of the Old Testament, and all those who desire aa acquaintance 
with the History of Egypt will find Prof, Breasted's work of the 
highest value. Instead of a lifeless Chronological Record of 
Pharaohs and Dynasties, his narrative reanimates the people them- 
selves of these remote ages, and taking them in flesh and bluod 
making them as real to the imagination as are the Greeks and 
Romans. [ Prospectus on application. 





IN ART THE CHIEF BOOK OF THE MONTH IS 


HOW TO STUDY PICTURES. 


A HANDBOOK OF ART. By CHARLES H. 
CAFFIN. 528 Pages, including a number of Illustrations of 
well-known Paintings, with complete Index and Glossary of Terms, 
price 10s. 6d. net. 

One of the most unique and useful, as well as interesting, books 
on art ever issued. It is of value to students, travellers, teachers, 
and all art lovers. Nowhere else has the gist of art-study been 
presented in a form so comprehensive. Great artists’ works are 
contrasted on opposite pages: as, Cimabue and Giotto, Perugino 
and Bellini, Sargent and Whistler,—in all fifty-six artists. 


Send for Special Cireular giving full particulars. 





IN FICTION the Chief Books of the Month are 


MY SWORD FOR LAFAYETTE. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. Illustrated, price 6s. 


“Tremendously absorbing, A remarkable achievement in cur- 
rent Envlish fiction.”—Standard. 


GIANT CIRCUMSTANCE. 


amvated in Colour, 
price 6s. Second 
Edition called for. 
The ever-interesting record of a strong man’s fight against 

adverse circumstances, by the author of “ Barbe of Grand Bayou.” 


KARL GRIER, ji wisons 
By LOUIS TRACY. Second Edition called 


for. Price 6s. 
An altogether new 


and extraordinary story by the author of 
“The Pillar of Light.” Advices from America state that it is the 
most-talked-of novel of the season. 


By JOHN OXENHAM. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


MEMOIRS OF 
ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE 


By SEVEN FRIENDS. 
Edited by E. G. SANDFORD, Archdeacon of Exeter. 
With Photogravure and other Illustrations, in 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, net. 


HENRY SIDGWICK: 


A MEMOIR. 
By A. S. and E. M. S. With Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


NERO. 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 








NOW READY , 





SECOND PART NOW READY, 
THE DYNASTS. 
A Drama of the Napoleonic Wars, in 3 Parts, 19 Acts, 130 Scenes. 
By THOMAS HARDY. 
Part Second. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 
*,* Previously Published, Part I., 4s, 6d. net. 
TIMES.—“ Perhaps Mr. Hardy’s greatest book...... It is a great, modern, 





Epic of the Intelligence,—a vision of the world charged with amazing signifi- 
cance, amazing originality of conception.”’ 
VOLUME II. OF THE NEW EDITION. 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. 


Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A.,, F.S.A. In 5 vols. 
Vol. IL, F—L. 8vo, 21s. net, 
7? Previously Published, Vol. I., A—E. 21s. net. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 


8vo, 10s. net. 


*,* A volume which deals, partly by way of essay, partly by way of conversa- 
tion, with various aspects of Peace and War, 








[ Tuesday. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE,” 


A PEOPLE AT SCHOOL. 
By H. FIELDING HALL. 8vo, 10s. net. 


TRIBUNE.—“‘ There is so much that is stimulating and suggestive in this 
illuminating book that one is tempted to quote indefinitely, but enough has 


been quoted to show that this is a book that statesmen and economists should 
stixly, and it is one which should pe placed in the hands of all young men 
taking posts in the Civil Service ‘ out East.’ 





THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE MORAL IDEAS. 


By Epwarp Werstermarck, Ph.D., Author of the “History of Human 
Marriage.” “In 2 vols. - Vol. L., 8vo, 14s. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 2 
Professor Haratp Hérrpise, Translated by B. E. Meyer, 8vo, 12s. net. 





SECOND EDITION, 


THE FOUNDERS OF GEOLOGY. 


ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., D.C.L., D.Se. 8vo, 10s. net. 


By Sir 





VOL. Ill NOW READY. 


PAPERS OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL 
AT ROME. 


With Illustrations and Maps, Super-Royal 8vo, 30s. net. 


Cowtents.—The Classical Topography of the Roman Campagna. II. By Dr. 
T. Asupy, Jun.—Notes on Roman Historical Sculptures. By H. Stuart 
Jones.—Fragments of ee Historical Reliefs in the Vatican and 
Lateran Museums. By A. J. B. ‘45 wr Drawings from the Antique, 
attributed to Pisanello. By G. F. Huu. (With 2 Collotype Plates.)— 
Pythagoras. By K. A. asthioaee. 





EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Vol. 
BRIEF LITERARY CRITICISMS. By thi late 


Ricuarp Hott Hutron. Selected from the Spectator and Edited by his 
Niece, E.tzasetu M. Roscor. With Portrait, Globe 8vo, 4s. net 
[Twesday. 


A HANDBOOK OF CLIMATIC 
TREATMENT including BALNEOLOGY. 


By Witt1am R. Hucearp, M.A., M.D, F.R.C.P. 12s. 6d. net. 
TIMES.—** The book is carefully and clearly written, and is creditably free 
from avy tendency to exaggerate the effects with which it deals, or to attribute 
to chaug ge of climate any powers in excess of those which it actually 


pe 








HODDER and STOUG HTON, 27 Paternoster Row, Londom 


MACMILLAN =a CO., Ltd., London. 
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MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL HAVE 
THIS WEEK PUBLISHED 


MR. BUTLER BURKE’S 
GREAT BOOK, 


THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. 


Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 











“Mr. Burke’s discovery is of immense importance. It 
seems to put the problem of life’s origin one step further 
back. He states the case for continuity in Nature with 
admirable lucidity and force, and if his thinking is at 
times too transcendental for some of his readers, it is, at 
any rate, eloquently and cogently expressed. He has 
given fresh life to an inquiry that will never lose its 
interest.” —Daily Telegraph, February 26th, 1906. 


THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. 


By J. BUTLER BURKE. 

















“Ts perhaps unique in being a remarkable contribution 
to the fundamental problem of biology by one who is not 
a biologist, but a physicist. It is as a physicist that Mr. 
Burke has been attacking this question for the past decade, 
and his success is a new testimony, not only to the con- 
tinuity of Nature, but to the continuity of science—our 
knowledge of Nature.”—Dr. C. W. SALEEBY, in the Daily 
Chronicle, February 26th, 1906. , 


THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. 


By J. BUTLER BURKE. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 











































“ Will demand the careful study and criticism of scien- 
tific men...... It is a very fascinating idea that we are to 
find, in the almost miraculous new element of radium, if 
not the physical basis of life, at least ‘the only begetter’ 
of the manifold forms of existence, from bacteria to man- 


kind, that inhabit the world.” 
—Daily Mail, February 26th, 1906. 


THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. 
By J. BUTLER BURKE. 


With numerous Photograplis and Diagrams. 


“ He has unquestionably found a way to produce a very 
interesting phenomenon—a phenomenon whose full signifi- 
cance is not at present determined, but which seems likely 
to mark another step in the direction of solving the problem 
of living matter.” —Daily News, February 27th, 1906. 


THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. 
By J. BUTLER BURKE. 


Ready now with every good Bookseller and at 
every Library, 
believe that......it does provide material for the earnest con- 


theory of universality of potential life in matter......His 
book will be the subject of controversy. In the Middle 


stake.”"—Morning Post, February 26th, 1906. 








“Regarding this fascinating volume as a whole, we | 


IN THE MARCH AND BORDERLAND OF 


sideration of every thinker who is inclined to scoff at the | 





Ages he would have run grave risk of being burnt at the 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C.' A, CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 16 James Strect, Haymarket, 5.W. 





MESSRS. GONSTABLE’S LIST, 


NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ITALY (476-1909), 


By Henry Dwicut Sepewick. With Map, demy 8vo, 8s, 6d, net, 


CITIES OF PAUL: Beacons of the Pag 


Rekindled by the Present. By Wiiu1am Burnet Wrigat, Author of 
“ Ancient Cities from the Dawn to the Daylight.” Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, net, 


THE RELIGION OF ALL GOOD MEN, 


and other Studies in Christian Ethics. By H. W. Garrop, F, 
Merton College, Oxford. Extra crown 8vo, 5s, net. » Hallow of 


LEPROSY AND FISH EATING. By 
JonaTuan Hurcurnson, F.R.S., LL.D., F-R.C.S. 


This work comprises statements as to the History of Leprosy, its Nature 
its prevalence in different countries, and the conditions under which it has 
disappeared from many. An account is given of the author's tours of enqui 
in South Africa and in India, ‘The volume contains Maps and Illustrations, 
| Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 


'BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON.  Editea 


by the Right Hon. AvGustixne Dinger 
POPULAR EDITION, with Frontispieces in Photogravure, 6 yols, 
feap. Svo, cloth, 6s. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS, 
THE HEALERS. By Maanrren Maarreys, 


Author of ‘‘ My Poor Relations,” ‘* Dorothea.” 
“ A story which may be looked upon as a remarkable tour de force; a story 
which interests by the variety of its characters and by the excellence of its 
literary style.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


THE HEALERS. By Maarren Maarrens, 


Author of * My Poor Relations,” ‘‘ Dorothea,” 
“ A courageous and inspir'ug book, well worthy of its author’s high reputa. 
tion.” —T'ribune. 


A YOUNG MAN IN A HURRY, and other 


Stories. By Ronert W. Cuampers, Author of ‘The Reckoning,” &, 
With 8 Illustrations. = 

“ Readable and brightly written.” —Tribune. 

** Characteristic work...... fresh and stirring.” — Manchester Guardian, 


CURAYL. By Una L. Sivserrap, Author of 


“ The Success of Mark Wyngate,” * Petronilla Heroven,” “ The Wedding 


of the Lady of Lovell,” &c, 


THE SHADOW OF LIFE. By Ayne Dovetas 


Sepewick, Author of ‘ The Paths of Judgment,” &c, [March 12th, 


THE WHEEL OF LIFE. By Extten Grascoy, 


Author of ‘‘ The Deliverance.” [March 8th, 














Messrs, Archibald Constable and Co, beg to 
announce that by arrangement with Messrs, 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Co, they. now publish 
the following serics :— 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. A Series 


of Biographies of Eminent American Authors. Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, 
Portraits, priee 4s, 6d. net each. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. A Series of 


Biographies of Men Famous in the Political History of the United States, 
Edited by Joun T. Morse, jun. Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, price 4s. 6d, net each, 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS. A Series 


of Histories of the Representative Commonwealths of the United States, 
With Maps and Indexes, feap. 8vo, gilt top, price 4s. 6d. net each. 











JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL: a Biography. 


By Ferris Greensiet. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


'SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON. By Ilenrr 


Tuew Steruenson. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations of the well- 
known Topographical Landmarks of Shakespeare's Day. Crown 8vo, 


6s, net. 
By AGNES 


IN OUR CONVENT DAYS. Aan 


Reprrtrer, Author of ‘‘ Compromises,” “ Points of View,” &c. 
5s. net. 


EXTINCT ANIMALS. By E. Ray Layxester, 


F.R.S. Illustrated with over 200 Drawings and Photographs, demy §vo, 
7s. 6d, net. 


WALES. By A. G. Brapiey. Illustrated by W. M. Merepits. Royal 


8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


MOTORS AND MOTOR-VEHICLES: their 


Design, Construction, and Working by Steam, Oil, and Electricity. By 
W. Worny Beaumont. Illustrated, in 2 vols., 42s. net each. Vol. I., Second 
Edition, Revised. Vol. II., just out, incorporating all the latest inventions 
and improvements in Automobilism. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 




















FROM the YALU to PORT 
ARTHUR 


By WILLIAM MAXWELL 


(The well-known War Correspondent ) 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 3 special Coloured 
Maps and 34 Illustrations from Photographs, 16s. net. 


Mr. Maxwell had very special facilities granted to him, and in 
is Pre . ’ 
rt General Kuroki from the Yalu to the Shaho, and that, with 
his interpreter, he was the only observer, European, American, or 
Japanese present at these engagements and the last assaults upon 


rd surrender of Port Arthur. 
seal [Next Thursday. 


face claims that he was the only correspondent who was | 


ANTOINETTE STERLING 
AND OTHER CELEBRITIES 
By M. STERLING MacKINLAY, M.A. 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 16 Illustrations, and 
interesting Facsimiles in the Text, 16s. net. 


Mr, MacKinlay, who is the son of the late Madame Antoinette 
Sterling, devotes a good share of his book to his reminiscences 
of his mother, and it will, undoubtedly, please a large number of 
her admirers. Mr. MacKinlay, who is so well known in the 
musical world, has many personal recollections and many anec- 
dotes to tell of other celebrities, not only in the musical world, 
but also in the world of literature and art. These include some 
of the great artists, actors, singers, writers, and scientists of the 
present day. 











Third Large Edition 


THE RUSSIAN COURT IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
By FITZGERALD MOLLOY 


Author of “The Romance of Royalty,’ “ The Sailor King,” ec. | 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, Ilustrated with 


2 Photogravure Frontispieces and 24 Full-page Plates on 
bad | 


Art Paper, 24s. net. 
“As fascinating a page of real history as could be well 
jmagined.”—Daily Mail. 
“The story is full of fascinatioa.”’—Daily News. 








THE LIVING RACES 
OF MANKIND 


A Popular Illustrated Account of the Customs, Habits, 
Pursuits, Feasts, and Ceremonies of the Races of 
Mankind throughout the World. 


By EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


Vol. I. containing 400 Photographs from Life and 13 Coloured 
Plates, and also Maps. In handsome cloth gilt and gilt edges, | 


10s. 6d.; and in various leather bindings. 
[March 13th. 








Second 


TWENTY YEARS IN PARIS 


| BEING SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY 
| LIFE 
| By ROBERT H. SHERARD 


| Tu cloth gilt, gilt top, Mlustrated with Portraits, &c., 16s. net. 


Large Edition 





“Tf this fascinating book gets half the success it deserves it 
will be one of the catches of the winter season.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


| A book of the most varied, vivid, and delightful recollec- 
tions.”—Truth. 





FRANCE IN THE 19th CENTURY 
1830-1890 


By E. W. LATIMER 





In demy S8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 22 Full-page Portraits, 
12s. 6d. net. 


“The writer has a keen eye for the picturesque element of her 
story, and a dramatic power of expression.”—Manchester Courier. 








HUTCHINSON’S 6s. 
THE WAY OF THE SPIRIT 


RIDER HAGGARD 


[ Tuesday nezt, 


This will be in large demand at the Booksellers’ and Libraries, 
and orders should be placed at once. 


THE ARTFUL MISS DILL 


FRANKFORT MOORE 
[ March I3th. 


THE WOOD END | 
J. E. BUCKROSE | 


| 
Varch 27th. 





The publishers have pleasure in introducing this story by a 
new writer. It is original and charmingly written, has atmo- 
sphere and literary grace, and is an artistic piece of work. Beyond 
this it holds the reader with its deep human interest. 





London: HUTCHINSON 


NOVELS FOR MARCH 









Mrs. THURSTON 
[35th Thousand. 

The Daily Chronicle says :—* The book is a consistent, brilliant 

piece of work; one that, we venture to think, will put her earlier 

achievements, with all their cleverness, very much in the shade.” 

Punch says:—“ As a piece of literary workmanship it is the 

best thing the author has done.” 

The Glasgow Herald says :—“ 

author of ‘ John Chilcote, M.P.,’ fully and finally est 
high position among modern novelists.” 


THE ONLY WORLD 


3y this remarkable work the 
wblishes her 


G. B. BURGIN 


bs 


THE SPANISH DOWRY 
L. DOUGALL, 
Author of “ Beggar s All.” 


& CO., Paternoster Row. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


PEASANT LIFE IN THE HOLY LAND. 
By the Rev. C. T. Wiison, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.S., Vicar of Totland Bay, 
Isle of Wight. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, les. net. 

NEW EDITION OF 


MAINE’S ANCIENT LAW. With Introduction and 


Notes by Sir Frepericx Powtock, Bart., LL.D., D.C.L. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
This is the only complete andl cop yright Bb dition of Sir Henry Maine’ 8 
Standard Work, and has the additional advantage of new Notes by Sir 


Frederick Pollock. 
SCHOOL. 
Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A, 
MARCH. 64d. net. 


PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 
POINTS ABOUT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A CAUSERIE. By 5S. E. W. 
A CONCORDAT BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE. ‘by the Rev. J. B. 


SCIENCE "TEACHING Le: Ay IN _GeamAn SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
A. pu RI JENNING 

TRAINING FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS "IN FRANCE. By Dr. H. F. 

OUR a Il. HARROW. By G. Towxsenp Warner, With Illus- 


THE WARMING AND VENTILATING OF SCHOOLS. 
ALKEI 


By Sypyer F. 


THE TEACHING or MATHEMATICS IN CANTON ZURICH, By A. J. 
"RESSLAND, M. 

A FOREST SCHOOL. By J.C. Mepp, M.A. 

ALR IN SCHOOL. By H. Bompas Smiru, M.A. 

HANDCRAFT AND BRAINCRAFT. By Ciovupestey Brereton, M.A. 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS IN ae ay By Evizanetu Ler. 

THE EDUCATIONAL LADDER. une 


A TRADE-UNION FOR MASTERS 1 IN ‘SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
NOT? By One ov Tuem. 


REVIEWS. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES See Sw eea SEES. 
MARC = 2s. 6d. net. 


DEBACLE. Water Frewen Lor 

LORD LOVELACE ON THE SE P ARATION 
BYRON. Row1tanp E. Prorurno. 

THE COMING EDUCATION BILL: A FORECAST. Beran G. 

SOCIALISM AND DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY. Louvrs Ev«ryp, 

THE OFFICER QUESTION. Lieut.-Col. Ansacger PoLiock, 

WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART. A, E. Keeron. 

LORD CURZON IN INDIA, 1899-1905. “‘ Aneto-Inpran.” 

A SERVANT OF THE CROWN, Tueoporre ANpREA Cook, 

SOME ACCOUNT OF A SLUM. A. Grete. 

ANTI-SEMITISM IN RUSSIA. L. ViLvart, 

ON THE LINE, 

A FACE OF CLAY, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


SMITH, ELDER & GO.’S LIST. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
IN HER LETTERS. 


By PERCY LUBBOCK. 


With a Photogravure Portrait of Mrs. Browning from a Chalk Drawing 
by Mrs. Bripett Fox. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Immediately. 


ROBERT BROWNING & ALFRED 
DOMETT. 


Edited by FREDERIC G. KENYON, D.Litt. F.B.A. 


With 3 Photogravure Portraits, crown 8vo, 5s. net. Immedi 
| ne 


A WOMAN OF WIT AND WISDOM : 


A Memoir of Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, one of the 
**Bas Bleu” Society (1717-1806). 


By ALICE C. C. GAUSSEN, 
Author of “A Later Pepys.” With a Ph« togravure Frouti ispi ece, Fac- 
simile, aud 9 Half-tone Iustrations, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. ne 

ee liately. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
6 S 
/ 


BROWNJOHN’S. 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER. a 
6). THE POISON of TONGUES 6- 


OF LORD AND LADY 


Evans. 
M.D, 


Chaps. 11-13. Horace Annestey VacuELt, 





NEWS.—“A novel which will ceservedly be widely read and 


By M. E. CARR. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. ‘An admit val ble sez of studies in character 
aud social life Recattal plese ot work, 
3/6 DICK: a Story without a Plot. 3/6 
By G. F. BRADBY. 


SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


London : 


i, 
To-day 7s Published the 


SPECIAL — NUMBER 


THE COUN TY 
GENTLEMAN. 


THIS SPECIAL ISSUE, Fully Illustrated, 
contains, among other Articles of 
Interest to all Lovers of Outdoor 
Pursuits, the following :— 


WILD AND TAME GARDENS. 
THE HEATH GARDEN: 


their habits and cultivation. 


ORNAMENTAL GRASSES: 


and beauty of form. 


the hardier Ericae, 


grown for grace 


FRUIT-GROWING IN POTS: the best sorts 
for growing under gloss. 
HOW TO CHOOSE BULBS: some hints 


for buying at the best time and in the best markets, 


THE WINTER GARDEN: 


and snow. 


Flowers that 
bloom in frost 


THE ERA OF SPRAYING. By Wouus 


SEAR. A Practical Essay on a subject of increasing impo 
ance to Farmers and Gardeners. 


GUN-ROOM TOPICS: 


and Sound ; the Letting of Grouse Moors; Cartridve Tes ing. 
HUNTING TYPES: No. III.—The Man who 
Hunts “ for air and exercise.” By “ MAINTOP,” 

W EEK’S READING IN THE 
COUNTRY. By “Home Counties.” 
A BONSPIEL, An article of interest to every one 


who knows anything about Curling. 


Shee ‘p and Grouse ; ” ct ~ 


} 


A 


of the 
To-day’s Issue of 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 


above are only some special features of 


The 


Ask your Newsagent to send you a Copy, or jill 
in the following Order Form and forward it to 
THE PUBLISHER, 
3 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


ORDER FORM. 

Please Special Gardening 
Number of THE COUNTY GENTLE- 
MAN, for which I enclose you 6hd. in stamps. 


send me _ the 


Name 


Address 


eee ee ee ee ee 





Sr., March 3rd. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN have just published a New Novel, entitled THE MAYOR OF TROY, by “Q” 
(A T. Quiller-Couch). The demand for this Book has been so great that the First Udition was exhausted 
} before publication, and a Second Edition is now ready. Second Editions are also ready of THE HIGH 
TOBY, by H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON; ROSE AT HONEYPOT, by MARY FE. MANN; and 
THE PATHWAY OF THE PIONEER, $y DOLF WYLLARDE. Third Lditions are ready of 
THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER, by BEATRICE HARKADEN, and THE PORTREEVE, 
by EDEN PHILLPOTTS. a 
Kindly write for Messrs. METUUEN’S Spring Illustrated Announcement List. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. CHRIST IN ART. 3y Mrs. Henry Jenner. With 


—- rT: #) Illustrations, demy l6mo, 2s, 6d. net. Little Books on Art. 
RNITURE. By F. 8. Rosson. With 
ENG SH EU ire aud one in Photograrure. wile roval svo, 2, | INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE. By 
10) + [The Connoissenr’s Library. Sr. Fraycis pe Sates. Translated by T. Barxs, M.A. Small pott &vo 
“ - book on this subject will be found more complete, interesting, and cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s, 61. net [The Labrary of Devotion 


valuable.” — Bysta nder 


“ An extremely well-informed and fascinating book.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. by W. Zz. OLDFIELD, 


«A sound avd practical history. © very able work.”—Evening Stundard. Canon of Lincoln. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d 


e t > 2AR f any This book is based on the Catechism of the Church of England, and is for 
MACEDONIA. by H. N. BRAILSFORD. W it h ma ry use in families. The writer has had in view the needs of the home school- 
Illustrations and Two Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


. room and children up to about twelve years of age. He endeavours to give 
This book is the fruit d San ue 2 pen + 4 Dey ae _— and as them a clear grasp of the primary truths of religion, while cultivating a facility 
the villages of Macedonia after the genera ising oO 


inter spent among ‘fo - in “finding places” in both Bible and Prayer-book, Diagrams are given to 
it ions a presenting a careful account of the political and > : al 1 4. strengthen the interest and assist the memory. The book is intended as a 
Macedonia which, while supplying the ae ~, wn _yor — we} me guide to personal life, and not a text-book for examiontion punpenen. 
- 1 wr ‘ » 7 > > le 8s 
res ant troubles, may also posse os a pe rmanen value and interest, . 
Prthench topical subjects as the Bulgarian insurgent organisation and the little SMALL LESSONS ON GREAT TRUTHS. By A. K. 
studied Albauian national revival, and also with the daily life of the peasantry. Parkes. Feap. Svo, Is. 6d 
It concludes with some moderate a a eens eee Rast An attempt to present some of the fundamental truths of religion, un- 
“ At last we have a book in which the a Crying ae = ccetae eoail ot oe | trammelied by medimval doyma, and in a form in which they ean be understood 
js discussed and explained with entire c > = crocs * owe wenn a For a | by children. It is intended for the use of those parents who wish to bring up 
knowledge such as no previous writer on the a ge pos th ‘ty S their children as Christians and to provide them with a reasonable faith, 
long time to come, the book before us is likely to bet he one au — up : nee 
4 the vital question of Macedonia, It is to this that all who wish to understan UTOPIA, and POEMS. By Sir THoMAS More. Paper, 


a , . y ’ and the 
ation of that unhappy region in its reality will have to turn, an . eal : Ethan? 
Starke dens with such mastery of style and arrangement that even readers 6d, net; cloth, ls. net. Methuen’s Standard Library. 


who have no special knowledge of the subject will find here a work of most | 


ave interest.” — Duily Chronicle, - - 
A BOOK FOR A RAINY DAY. By Joun Tuomas | FICTION. 


Suita, Edited by Wu-rren Warrren (John o” London of T. P.’s Weekly). THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


With 48 Illustrations, wide demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. ' THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER. By BEATRICE HARRA- 


A good old book, much quoted by writers on London, in a modern dress. 








. op to read ag "Mor a Leader peN, Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A book op eet ene Deve te nf a q, ss “A highly agreeable romance, suffused with gracefal sentiment Spectator. 
~Guee met meh me i »k ” eames Po t : P “In ‘ The Scholar's Daughter’ all the notable qualities that have made her 
A vastly entertaining book. 5 28 J “Pp } reputation are found in abundance; and, indeed, it is no exaggeration to 


‘ at 2 y every ”, i eA Feckl 
“Full of interest at nearly every page. lr. P.’s Weekly. describe it as probably the best story she has written/’—Manchester Courier. 
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ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS AND ANGEVINS., | surroundings.” —daity Telegrap! 
By H. W. C. Davis, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Author of | THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS 
“Charlemagne.” With Maps and Plans, demy &vo, 10s. 6d. net } ND 2. Iss. 


“To the author's mastery of his sources, as well as the literature on his | THE PORTREEVE. [Py Even Puri.rorrs, Author of 
T 7 


subject, is added the gift of writing in a bright and interesting fashion; while “The Secret Woman."’ With a Frontispiece by A. B, Cottrer. Crown 
the excellent table of contents and the marginal headings wil! be found useful Rvo, Gs. 
pilots by the teacher and the student.” Atheneum, 4 | “* This powerful tale moves like a river through the moorscape.”—Star,. 

“A most scholarly and accomplished work.’’—Sunday Times. | “Its characters are vitalised, and their passions touch — quicken and 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE, chiefly | ston the rovier in tho'stmo way that tho Dartmoor scenery affects him: 

: 4 2 - —Dundee Courier. 
based on the Commentary of Benvenvto pa Imota, By the Hon. WinuiaMm “Every figure the book is alive; Ilet and Dodd, in particular, are 
Warrey-Versonx, M.A. With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. Moone. mounbhemsh enesticnn, A Gun tasks %-<iiemade » Leader. _— 

In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 15s. net [Second Edition, ** Powerful thr g, and fall of genuine buman nature.”—Outlook. 
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, “Once more Mr. Phil s has depicted exceptional aracters motived b 
deal with the text a few lines at a time, and to give a literal translation of it, ihe etteas ~ pono! “~ ° . dh aiken °F usion for episodes dramatic z 
while a running commentary and a plentiful supply of parallel passaces, with : . “ . Daily Chronicle 
notes and illustrations drawn from ancieut and modern commentators, show “Amid t ed setting of 1iet homesteads and rugged 
the order and method of the narrative, as well as the general plan of th scenery move the characteristic country people whom Mr, Phillpotts so well 
poem in relation to the other writings of Dante. Mr. Vernon's work is chiefly knows how to draw Daily News 


based on the important commentary of Benvenuto da Imola, who, not many 


years after Dante’s death, lectured at Bologna on his great poem, SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
THE MANOR AND MANORIAL RECORDS. By | THE MAYOR OF TROY. By “Q” (A. T. Qvitter- 
Natuasret J. Hone. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Covcn), Author of ‘‘ Hetty Wesley,” “Dead Man's Rock,” &. Crown 
| Antiquary’s Books, Svo, 6s Es ‘ 
The reader is here presented with a graphic picture of the manor as it existed SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
in England from an early period till the social changes of the seventeenth niin 
century. “The mat or-house and the manorial estate are fully described. The THE PATHWAY OF THE PIONEER. : By Dour 
relations between the lord and his tenants, the customs of the manor, the Wrirarpe, Author of ‘‘ Uriah the Hittite Crown 8vo, 66. 
duties of officers and servants, the routine of work and the ancient s¥stem of “Cleve ‘ 8 " t Sta dard 
husbandry, rights of common and enclosures, are each in turn dealt with. |} “*A thor l —Outiook. 
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HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. . . » 
By H. B. Marrrorr Warsox, 


SI ys 
By Mrs, Wittovenny Hopesoy, Author of “* How to Identify Old China.” THE HIGH TOBY 
| Author of “ Twisted F 


. 
With 40 Illustrations, small de my 8vo, 6, glantine.” With a Frontispiece by C. A. Sh 
“It is a book for the beginner, and is quite adimirable. It is extremely well per Crown 8vo, 6s 
lustrated.”"—Morning Post. * A delightful set of stories. Dick, t hero, is swift and strong, brilliant 
“A book of value and importance to all amateurs and connoisseurs.” in device, reckless and fortunate in dane: M ost. 
“ Well arranged and full of information.”—Scotsman, —Pall Mall Gazette, **A doubly delightful v etot ‘ like good stories, and like to 
“ Mrs. Hodgson discourses in a delightful way on her subject.” have these stories told w 


—Diratagham Post. SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
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Cambridge University; Examining Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canter well as In surpt - oe Lorry F —_ 
f rly Fellow of University College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. net ** A story of varied and cot ¥ Upon Lorry Faraday Mrs. Mann 
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PRIMITIVE ATHENS AS DESCRIBED BY THUCYDIDES. By Jane Ellen Harrison, 
Hon. D.Litt. (Durham), Hon. LL.D. (Aberdeen), of Newnham College, Cambridge, Author of “ Mythology 
and Monuments of Ancient Athens.” 

a Itowuty Sridenee and gn tat ated by excavasion, and comtroverta the siow generally ‘holdin the some mia 


6s net character and limits of the ancient city. The German Archeological Institute have placed at her disposal the whole 
of their official publications, and many plans and drawings are given to illustrate evidence and argument, 





THE BREEDING INDUSTRY. Its Value to the Country and its Needs. By 
Walter Heape, M.A. 


Mr. Heape endeavours in this book to estimate the value of the Breeding Industry and to show the nature of t} 
Crown 8vo, sonsieell Gp foster its growth, and proceeds to consider how far the existing attitude and methods of Goverment bely 
2s 6d net to that end. 


CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS. A Series of Reproductions of Original Texts 
of Classical English Writers. 


This series is intended for the reader and lover of English literature as well as for purposes of reference and the nse 
of scholars. The texts are carefully chosen and faithfully reprinted, neither spelling nor punctuation being altered 
An appendix to each volume gives a record of all variations, from the text printed, occurring in other authentic 
* editions published during the author's lifetime or in later authoritative texts. The type used is large and clear, and 
Recent volumes: the books (which are large crown octavo in size) are well bound in art linen, with cut edges, the top gilt, . 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. Complete Plays and Poems. Edited by Arnold 
Glover, M.A., and A. R. Waller, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 4s 6d The text of this edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, reprinted from in Oe of 1679 with a record of all earlier variant 
t each vol readings, will be completed in ten volumes. It is intended to follow these volumes of text with an eleventh 

ne ° containing explanatory notes, a glossary, and other material of use both to the student and the general reader, 

To subscribers, Subscribers for complete sets of the edition are entitled to purchase copies at the reduced rate of 4s, net per 

4s net volume. 








Vol. I.— Containing The Maids Tragedy, Philaster, A King and no King, The Scornful Lady, and The 
Custom of the Country. 


“*Une ceuvre solide et qui rendra les plus grands services.’"— Revue Germanique. 

** Pre-eminently, then, this new edition....... is an edition for scholars,’”’—Athenzum, 
“In the full sense, then, the edition is critical and adequate.”—Notes and Queries, 
“* About as nearly as possible a perfect text.”—Scolsman, 


Vol. II.—containing The Elder Brother, The Spanish Curate, Wit without Money, Beggars Bush, The 
Humourous Lieutenant, and The Faithful Shepherdess. 
Will be ready next Wednesday, March 7th. Vols. III. and IV. are also in the press, and will follow shortly. 


GEORGE CRABBE: POEMS. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse. 
Volume I. 


Crown 8vo, 4s 6d This edition, which includes a number of poems not hitherto identified or till now unpublished, will be completed 
in three volumes. Vol. LI. is in the press, and will shortly be ready. 

net each vol. “ Here, at last, then, is the edition of Crabbe.”—Academy. 
“The most complete and reliable text of Crabbe.”—Scotsman, 


ABRAHAM COWLEY: POEMS. Edited by A. R. Waller, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, A comgenien volume, Essays and Plays, is in the press. The two volumes together contain the whole of Cowley’s 
English writings. 

4s 6d net “ An edition to gladden the heart of the scholar.”’—Notes and Queries, 
“ Admirable in all respects—in type, form, and price.”—Daily Mail, 


MATTHEW PRIOR: POEMS ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS. Edited by A. R. Waller, M.A, 


Crown 8vo. This volume contains all the poems included by Prior in his collected and revised folio edition of 1718. The remainder 
° of his works, both prose and verse, including the hitherto unpublished Prose Dialogues from the Longleat MSS, are 
4s 6d net contained in a companion volume now in the press. 
** As for Mr. Waller's edition, that cannot be too highly praised.”—Academy, 
* Quite a model of what such an edition should be.”—Spectator, 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. Under the General Editorship of G. W. 
Prothero, Litt.D., Honorary Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


The aim of this series is to sketch the history of Modern Europe, with that of its chief colonies and conquests, from 

about the end of the fifteenth century down to the present time. The histories of the different countries are described, 

asa rule, separately. The series is intended for the use of all persons anxious to understand the nature of existing 
Recent volume: political condition’. ‘The roots of the present lie deep in the past.” 








SCANDINAVIA. A Political History of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, from 
1513 to 1900. By R. Nisbet Bain, Author of ‘“‘The Daughter of Peter the Great,” “Charles XII. and the 
Collapse of the Swedish Empire.” 

Crown 8vo, Ph et morte adh Te Png of circumstances, highly compressed, but he has succeeded in making it both clear 


5 Maps ** There is no book in English that deals in such a scholarly and concise manner with the whole range of Scandinavian 
Is 6a history through the five centuries of ceaseless mutation and development.”"—Literary World, 
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